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Notes of the Week 


HE truce of Christmas—divine still, in spite of 
the discord and clamour that for so many 
drown the song of peace and goodwill—will, we 
hope, be used by our political leaders to give a quiet 
and thoughtful consideration to their plans with regard 
to the political situation that lies immediately before 
them in the new year. Mr. Asquith has announced his 
decision that Liberalism will make no bargains with 
any other party. It and Labour will turn the Conserva- 
tive Government out at the first possible moment in 
favour of a Labour administration, when the Liberals 
will presumably wait for their opportunity to turn 
Labour out and themselves occupy the insecure but 
coveted seat. 


THE UNSTABLE TRIANGLE 


We have come, in short, to a position of parties in 
which the forces of destruction will always be greater 
than the forces of stability. Whoever is in power for 
the moment will remain there only by consent of the 
Opposition. Anything more likely to be disastrous 
than the continuance of this situation, at a time when 
the one thing needed by the country is stability in 
Government, could hardly be imagined. No one party 
can put it right. It will be necessary for Conserva- 
tives, when they go into Opposition, to watch most 
carefully that the great permanent business of the 
King’s Government is carried on; above all, that our 
Imperial and Foreign policies are not made the play- 
things of clumsy or inexperienced or revolutionary ad- 
ministrations. That will not be an easy task, but we 
believe that there are honest men in the Labour as well 
as in the Liberal ranks, who will be glad to forward it. 
About many questions the party spirit will rightly be 
kept alive, but moments will arise at which men must 
range themselves on one of two sides—the side of the 
Constitution or the side of Revolution. 


THE DUTY OF CONSERVATISM 


The people of this country as a whole intend to keep 
England clear of the stain of Bolshevism, and it should 
be particularly the business of Conservatism to keep 
that intention in the foreground of political action at 
this time. What is in the heart of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald we do not profess to know, but we believe 
that his brain is clear enough to realize that his best 
chance, and that of enlightened Labour in this country, 
is to govern cautiously and constitutionally. The in- 
stinct of people who acquire the control of something 
is almost invariably to change it, and turn it into some- 
thing else. But it is nearly always a mistake, and in 
nothing can it be more disastrous than the Government 
of what is the most powerful organization in the world. 
One could speculate endlessly on the problems with 
which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will be confronted—the 
dilemma of a Labour House of Lords, or of Labour 
officers of the Royal Household. But these are details. 
It is the spirit in which the whole problem is approached, 
and the extent to which Mr. MacDonald can rise to 
the tremendous occasion, and equip himself with 
strength and vision, that will determine the direction 
of affairs in the immediate future. 


THE LABOUR MILLENNIUM 


Few Conservatives, and ourselves least of all, be- 
grudge the Labour Party its recent successes or the 
chance which will come to it to form a Government. 
To do so would be as futile as it would be unconstitu- 
tional. The Labour Party, we do not deny, has ad- 
mirable objects in view for the betterment of democracy, 
and regarding some of these objects we only differ 
from it—though it is a fundamental difference—on the 
means by which they should be achieved. But we can- 
not help thinking that Labour is tending to spoil its 
own chances by raising false hopes in many hearts. 
The Daily Herald makes particularly instructive read- 
ing in this respect. Its leading article one day this 
week became outrageously lyrical in contemplation of 
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the good time coming. It is not, of course, our con- 
cern, but it is bad business; the electorate will want to 
know the reason why, when the extravagant hopes of 
millennium raised by the advent of Socialism to power 
all remain unrealized. 


CONTINUITY IN IMPERIAL POLICY 


Both General Smuts and Mr. Massey have shown 
publicly that they feel very uneasy regarding the fate 
of the resolutions of the Imperial Conference, notwith- 
standing the fact that these resolutions embodied, as 
Mr. Massey said, ‘‘ the considered deliberations of the 
Empire in council.’? In other words, they fear that 
there may be no continuity in. Imperial policy. Con- 
tinuity in foreign policy has for years past been the 
accepted doctrine with Conservatives and Liberals alike, 
and if the old two-party system still obtained, there 
would, we think, be little ground for apprehension, at 
least serious apprehension, with respect to the con- 
tinuity of Imperial policy. But with a Labour Govern- 
ment in power the case may be very different. It might 
take action such as jeopardized not only the Imperial 
Conference, but the Empire itself. The matter is of the 
utmost gravity, and should be thoroughly elucidated. 


THE TANGIER AGREEMENT 


The negotiations about the status of Tangier which 
were begun in October were concluded on Tuesday in 
Paris by the signing of a Convention, on the lines 
expected, by the British, French, and Spanish repre- 
sentatives, though those of Spain signed it with the 
reservation that it must be approved by the Directory 
in Madrid. It is unfortunate that the Spanish Pleni- 
potentiaries did not sign the Treaty in the same way 
as did the others, although we do not think that the 
ultimate result is in any danger. Spain is expected, as 
one of the results of the Italo-Spanish understanding, 
to consult Signor Mussolini, and as it is well known 
that he has strong views on the exclusion of his 
country from the Tangier Conference, it is possible that 
he may raise objections or otherwise make trouble. But 
the great thing is that in this matter England and 
France have come to an agreement. Tangier was a 
running sore, and the settlement effected makes one 
danger spot disappear from our diplomatic relations. 
As we said before, this is a triumph for professional 
diplomacy, and we particularly commend it to the 
attention of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 


AN IMPROVEMENT 


For the moment interest in the Reparations question 
is centred in the appointment of experts to sit on the 
two committees which, under the Reparations Com- 
mission, will investigate Germany’s financial condition 
and the flight of German capital abroad. It should be 
noted that the appointments themselves are not made 
by the Governments concerned in a settlement, but by 
the Commission itself, which will pronounce upon the 
names submitted to it. Whether the fall in the franc, 
caused primarily by the weakness of the French 
budgetary position, will have any influence on the 
matter, we do not profess to be able to say, but we 
hope the effect will not be bad. For there is un- 
mistakably a brightening of the situation just now in 
the long-drawn-out Franco-German controversy. The 
improvement does not go very far, but there is ground 
for hoping that it may go farther. 


THE WASHINGTON SPIRIT 


As our readers are aware, we have never had a good 
opinion of the much-belauded Washington Treaties. 
From the outset we felt sure that while they would not, 


the Conference that concluded them was convoked— 
namely, general naval disarmament—they did immense 
damage to England and the Empire by reducing the 
Navy much below the strength necessary for the pre- 
servation of our vast interests in every quarter of the 
globe. The Conference was summoned by the United 
States, and it is from America that there comes a 
curiously enlightening comment or footnote on its 
work, The Secretary of the U.S. Navy, in his report 
to Congress of its requirements, not only advocates 
the bringing up to the latest date, so to speak, of 
the capital ships permitted under the Naval Treaty 
but clamours for the immediate construction of ; 
large number of the cruisers of 10,000 tons and under, 
the building of which in unlimited quantities. is also 
allowed. So instead of competition in armaments 
being abolished, or, at all events, checked for a period, 
we are to have unlimited competition in cruisers, And 
this at the instance of Washington ! 


ABSENTEES FROM GREECE 


Though the result of the Greek elections was the 
return of a large majority of Venizelist deputies, the 
Greek King has been forced to leave the country. He 
has not abdicated, but states that under pressure he 
is going away till the present abnormal situation has 
been clarified. How abnormal the situation is mani- 
fests itself most of all in the fact that M. Venizelos 
has pronounced for the retention of the Monarchy and 
Constitution. Yet his followers in Greece were unable 
to prevent the expulsion of the King. It seems most 
extraordinary, but Greek politics—and every Greek is 
a politician—are most eaongeine not to say mad. 
Most of the Greeks are now vociferously calling on 
Venizelos to return to head the Government. The 
Greeks, however, are notoriously an extremely fickle 
people, and Venizelos, with his experience of the un- 
certainties of popular favour, may think it wiser to 
remain in Paris—which certainly is, and will be, safer 
than Athens. It is a strange country from which both 
King and Premier have to absent themselves. Is Sir 
Basil Zaharoff keeping away too? 


THE LOAN TO YUGO-SLAVIA 


Whether or not the visit the other day of King 
Alexander to Paris was connected with the French loan 
to Yugo-Slavia, as we conjectured might be the case, 
the loan itself has since been assured, as it has been 
passed by the French Parliament, the amount being 
300 million francs. This, at the present rate of ex- 
change, is a good deal less than 100 millions at par. 
It is not a great sum, but no centime of it will go to 
Belgrade—unless secretly. It is provided that the 
whole amount has to be expended in France on muni- 
tions, and it all goes in furtherance of the ‘‘ security ” 
of France by buttressing her alliance with Yugo- 
Slavia. Yet the French Government finds the actual 
francs to pay the makers of these munitions; it finds 
the cash for this as for the loans to Poland and 
Rumania—and cannot, or rather will not, find the 
money to pay even the interest on the debt to Britain. 
Not a Frenchman living during the war but would 
have protested with vehemence that such a thing was 
inconceivable and impossible. And now? 


POLAND’S TROUBLES AND AMBITIONS 


Poland is confronted by many problems, not a few 
of which are of her own making, but are not on that 
account any the easier to solve. Inordinate territorial 
ambitions, fostered by France for purposes of her own, 
have led her to include within her present area alien 
lands and masses of foreign peoples which will never 
become truly Polish. Her frequent changes of Pre- 
miers—one is going on now—give striking testimony 
to her political instability, for which an excessive 
development of the group system is mainly responsible. 


and did not, really attain the prime object for which 


Were it not for her army, Poland would be at the 
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mercy of the racial minorities who hate her. But at 


oment, with the Polish mark round about 25 
tnillions to the pound, and constantly falling fast, her 
greatest anxiety is finance. One of these days, it may 
be guessed, we shall have Poland applying for help, 
like Hungary now, from the League of Nations, which 
will then have the opportunity, though it may not have 
the courage to take advantage of it, of demanding the 
restitution of Vilna to Lithuania. bd 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 


The Ministry of Agriculture has issued a vigorous 
and convincing defence of the slaughter policy for com- 
bating foot and mouth disease. The prominence 

iven to the outbreak by the Press has helped to convey 
a highly exaggerated impression of the position, as 
though all the cattle of the country were being ruth- 
lessly sacrificed on the pyres of panic and unrestraint. 
The fact is that the percentage of animals destroyed 
so far is, in the case of cattle, .59, and in that of sheep 
only .1—almost negligible figures. The loss by 
slaughter of animals which would normally recover if 
spared is as nothing compared with the loss and injury 
to the live-stock industry if the epidemic were uncon- 
trolled. An interesting fact of which we are reminded 
by the Ministry’s figures is that there are nearly half as 
many sheep inhabitants of these islands as there are 
human inhabitants. 


COMMERCIAL FLYING EFFICIENCY 


The formation of the combined British aerial trans- 
port company is now an established fact, and we may 
hope that one result of the elimination of competition 
thereby effected will be a considerable improvement in 
the efficiency of machines for the purposes to which 
they are put. How great is the need for absolute 
efficiency in every department has been sadly empha- 
sized by the loss of Mr. Sperry, the American airman, 
who was forced to descend into the sea near Hastings 
through engine failure. The point to note here is 
that the aeroplane is not yet so trustworthy a 
mechanism that one can safely fly here, there, and 
everywhere in it without the backing of an expert staff 
of mechanics. All the same, we note Mr. Cobham’s 
6h.-p. flight to Brussels as a distinct achievement. 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


The attitude of the American Government on the 
question of the recognition of the Soviet Government 
forms a remarkable contrast with that of some Euro- 
pean States. Mr. Hughes, the U.S. Secretary of 
State, in reply to a letter from Chicherin asking for 
recognition, said quite bluntly that America would not 
accord it till the Soviet Government showed by its 
dealings with American interests that it followed the 
ordinary usages of civilized governments as regards 
life and property. Now, it lately became known by 
the mouth of Signor Mussolini himself that Italy, in 
return for concessions, would grant full recognition 
to Russia. In Yugo-Slavia recognition is, or is about 
to be, given. Even in France there is a strong move- 
ment in favour of recognition, and it is said that M. 
Poincaré is hesitating. The curious thing is that the 
Soviet Government is torn, now that Lenin does not 
guide it, by fierce strifes among its leading members, 
and is perhaps nearer dissolution than ever before. 


WILL LORD LYTTON EXPLAIN? 


Two months ago, as we noted at the time, Lord 


carry on as before. We now wonder whether he knew 
of the extraordinary offer made by Lord Lytton to 
C. R. Das, the disciple of Gandhi, now serving a six 
years’ sentence in jail. Like Gandhi, Das makes no 
secret that his object is to drive the British out of 
India, and the means he has chosen is to get inside 
the Councils for wrecking purposes. At the recent 
Elections he secured the largest the Council, 
though not a majority of the whole. wing Das for 
what he stands, Lord Lytton yet offered him office or 
its equivalent. We suppose there will be some explana- 
tion given of Lord Lytton’s action; indeed, it should 
be forthcoming at once. 


OURSELVES AND AFGHANISTAN 


As an inevitable sequel to the murders of British 
officers and their wives on the Indian frontier, our 
Government has made strong representations to the 
Afghan Government. At the cost of giving up the 
right to direct the foreign affairs of Afghanistan, 
Britain negotiated in 1921 a Treaty for the purpose of 
establishing genuinely friendly relations with that 
country. The raids from Afghan territory that resulted 
in the murders indicate not so much unfriendly relations 
with the Afghans generally, as the inability of the 
Kabul Government at present to control the wild tribes 
on the borders. That Government has now been given 
plainly to understand that it must comply with our 
demands for the arrest and handing over of the 
murderers, and also for the efficient control of the 
tribes to which they belong. Genuinely friendly 
relations certainly imply nothing else in the circum- 
stances, and it is idle for the Afghan Minister in Paris 
to talk of these demands as if something political lay 
behind them. All that Kabul is asked to do is its 
duty in the matter. 


MEXICO AGAIN 


Mexico is one of the richest countries in the world 
by nature, but its inhabitants, or rather their leaders, 
have done their utmost during the last ten or twelve 
years to make it one of the poorest. Since the over- 
throw of Porfirio Diaz, under whose firm rule there was 
general prosperity, Mexico has had _half-a-dozen 
Presidents, the present holder of the office, General 
Obregon, being far the best of the lot. But his time 
is nearly up, and the strife of rivals for the successor- 
ship is the cause of the present fighting, which it is 
too soon to exalt into a revolution. Owing to a strict 
censorship, reports of the progress of the struggle are 
conflicting and untrustworthy. What is certain is 
that it is very unfortunate for Mexico that these dis- 
turbances have occurred at this particular time, for 
President Obregon, by the conclusion of a treaty with 
the United States, had just achieved the one thing 
that was most likely to advance the national iaterests; 
now the treaty is in peril. 


ZLORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


It is with peculiar regret that we have to record the 
death last Sunday of Lord Willoughby de Broke. He 
was a picturesque and rather noble figure in the social 
and political life of his time. Believing, as he did most 
heartily, in the reality of social privilege, and in the 
obligations imposed by it, he had no false shame or 
modesty about his preference that the country should 
be governed by gentlemen, and he had a frank and 
vigorous delight in English country life. As Master of 
the Warwickshire Hounds, he was a distinguished 
ornament of the most English of outdoor sports, and 
his book, ‘ Hunting the Fox,’ will remain something of 
a classic. We personally lose in him not only a friend 


Reading delivered an excellent speech in which ‘e to!a 
those trying to wreck British rule in India that, ?} here } 
was a prospect of their success, the result would be that © 
the reforms would go, but the British Government would | 


and contributor, but a real enthusiast and supporter of 
the SaturDAy REVIEW, and all that it stands for. There 
are few left of his kind in England, and the places of 
those that fall out are not filled. 
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A BREAK IN THE CLOUDS 


E must not permit our domestic political pre- 

occupations, intense as they naturally are in 

the present critical situation, to blind us to 
the truth that the prolonged and embittered Franco- 
German controversy continues unresolved, and that a 
settlement of it has lost nothing of its vast significance 
to Europe, England, and the world generally. While 
we have been busy over the Elections and the bewil- 
dering results and speculations to which they have led, 
this crucial question in foreign affairs has not been 
standing still. When it was last commented on in a 
leading article in the Saturpay Review, our Govern- 
ment had communicated with Washington, and had 
put before the American Government certain proposals 
for conferences—one a General Conference, and the 
other a Conference of Experts. And Washington had 
approved, if somewhat guardedly. This was in the 
beginning of November, and since then a good deal has 
happened, some of it of a promising character. M. 
Poincaré, who, with the support of his big army in a 
not in the least shadowy background, has the last word, 
virtually disregarded the British gesture. Only a little 
later, however, it became evident that he had to some 
extent changed his mind. He made one or two con- 
ciliatory moves, the precise reason for which still 
remains a mystery. It was alleged that he made them 
to help Mr. Baldwin in the electoral struggle, or with a 
view to the French elections that will take place next 
May. This is probably the real explanation. For, if 
he is to succeed, M. Poincaré will have to show the 
French peasant that the occupation of the Ruhr has 
had that tangible ‘‘ productivity,’’ at any rate in kind, 
that he asserted was his aim when he marched the 
troops of France into that district. The moves he made 
had obviously that purpose. He made things slightly 
easier for the magnates of the Ruhr, who then entered 
into agreements with him by which the exploitation of 
its great industries was started afresh on a consider- 
able scale. But whatever was the reason that im- 
pelled him to modify his attitude, another and more 
important move speedily followed, and in the same 
direction. 

M. Poincaré, who had turned down the British pro- 
posals for an Expert Conference, now came forward 
with the suggestion that there should be two confer- 
ences, in the form of committees of experts, one to 
inquire into the financial position of Germany, and the 
other to investigate the flight of German capital to 
other countries. Though the terms of reference did 
not include an inquiry into Germany’s capacity to pay, 
it is difficult to see how a committee charged with an 
inquiry into her financial condition will be able to avoid 
it. Both committees, it may be replied, are adjuncts 
of the Reparations Commission, and that Commission, 
which is dominated by France—in plain words, M. 
Poincaré—will see that the inquiry is restricted accord- 
ing to his wishes. So far, however, there seem to be 
no restrictions, else the American Government would 
not have given its adhesion to his plan. It is apparent 
that in America, as in this country, great store is set on 
this committee. Pains are being taken to select the 
most suitable men for it, and the anxiety that its work, 
once begun, shall not be interrupted by changes in its 
personnel is, of course, the cause of Sir John Brad- 
bury’s visit to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. It is impos- 
sible to believe that the committee’s efforts will be 
entirely fruitless. Rather do we anticipate that on the 
whole they will succeed. Here there is ground for 
hope, although the inquiry must occupy some months, 
and delay is dangerous. 

But a further stage, which indicates a better outlook, 
lias still more recently been reached. This is the open- 
ing of direct conversations between the French and 
German Governments. The resumption of diplomatic 
relations is in itself notable; it is something that these 
conversations are taking place at all, and they are also 
important as signifying M. Poincaré’s admission that 
passive resistance in the Ruhr has definitely ceased. 
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There may be a favourable issue—if M. Poincaré so 
wills it. As regards the Ruhr itself, it appears to be 
the fact that the occupation is to be made less 

sive. The French army, at least, is to be less in 
evidence, and some of the men who had been expelled 
are to be reinstated in their former positions. There 
was a promise that such things would be done when 
M. Poincaré was satisfied that passive resistance was 
at an end. 

But M. Poincaré yields neither readily nor largely 
as the exchange of Notes between him and Herr von 
Hoesch, the German Chargé d’Affaires in Paris, shows 
unmistakably. If Germany desires to discuss repara. 
tions, she must go to the Reparations Commission, 
Thus M. Poincaré. If the subject is to be the 
occupied territories, she is told that there cannot 
be any revision of the Versailles Treaty. Thus 
M. Poincaré, though that treaty has nothing to 
do with the Ruhr. Regarding the Ruhr, she is informed 
that there can be no question of the competence of the 
Rhineland Commission and of the Régie authorities, 
Thus M. Poincaré. What then is left for these con- 
versations? Having ruled out the greater issues, M. 
Poincaré says he is willing to talk of such matters as 
the prolongation of the agreements with the Ruhr 
magnates (these agreements terminate in April, a few 
weeks before the French Elections), and to discuss 
the problems of administering the district in order 
to increase its productivity. M. Poincaré, it will be 
seen, does not concede very much to Germany, and all 
he does concede is patently to the interest of France. 
Yet having given this little, he may be compelled by 
circumstances to give a little more. In any case, the 
door is open, and it ought to be the business of the 
statesmen of the other Allies, who are so vitally con- 
cerned in a settlement, to see that the door shall be kept 
open. Meanwhile the political situation in Germany is 
distinctly better, and the threatened dismemberment 
of the Reich is much less in evidence. Germany’s 
financial situation has not improved, and, in its reactions 
in the political sphere, is a continual menace; but we 
can honestly say that there is a break in the clouds 
that have for so long darkened the European sky. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress 
London, December 20 

T is pleasant, when one sends a greeting, to havea 
[= picture of the recipient and the setting and 

environment in which the message will be read. It 
is a satisfaction denied, as a rule, to those who write in 
newspapers ; their utterance is a species of broadcasting, 
delivered as though into the void; it is like dropping a 
stone into an abyss so deep that no sound or splash 
returns to announce its arrival. But I feel that this 
is not quite the case between me and my readers in the 
SaTuRDAY REviEw. I dare say there are not so many 
of them as to overwhelm my imagination; and the 
mere fact that I have been in communication with them 
through so many years makes me feel that we are not 
strangers; and a paper like the SaturDay REviIEw has 
a character so intimate and particular that it is easy to 
reconstruct the ideal setting in which it should be read. 
I think of it as most at home in the library of some 
country house, where its humble mission is to bring 
some record and estimate of the week’s happenings in 
politics, in affairs and in the arts to the quiet and 
ordered life that still here and there continues its undis- 
turbed routine in the English countryside. And among 
the many places to which I would wish my Christmas 
greetings to go, perhaps the pleasantest would be found 
in some such setting ; and they would be read in an easy 
chair by the fire, in that hour before the winter day 
begins to close in when the glimse through the window 
of familiar park and woodland is, perhaps, blurred by a 
dash of rain, and when the scent of burning pine logs 
drifts through the silent chambers of the house and 
mingles with the smell of flowers and, shall we say, @ 
faint aroma of tobacco. Alas, it is no longer in such 
pleasant surroundings that the matters of which we 
treat in these pages are most widely studied, and 
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eetings must find my readers in many an environ- 
and desirable. But the feeling be- 
hind them is perhaps more intimate and real for that. 


* * * 


Greetings still remain, I think, one of the best parts 
of Christmas in the years when the ecstasy of receiving 
presents has departed, and speculation as to what par- 
cels when opened may prove to contain has become 
narrowed by experience; and when the prospect of eat- 
ing a little more than usual is one to be dreaded rather 
than welcomed. Keeping Christmas, indeed, becomes 
a fine art as one grows older. The heavy hand of com- 
mercial exploitation is laid upon the celebration of an 
occasion truly the most private and intimate that could 
happen to any family. Could anything, for example, 
be more appalling than the organised revelry of a 
restaurant Christmas? Sorry indeed is the lot of 
those who, while having no family life of their own, nor 
access to that of others, still desire to celebrate Christ- 
mas by turning out and dining at a hotel. Not even 
the gift is omitted from this commercial mockery ; the 
present which the management gives you, purchased 
with your money and out of which they make a profit ! 
I go so far as to say that Christmas without the pre- 
sence of children is for most people a burden rather 
than a joy. For he is poor indeed who has no childish 
memories of happy Christmases; but when the sources 
of the happiness have departed and the mystic associa- 
tions have withered and faded, the memories are apt to 
be meiancholy ones. I suppose the memory of a past 
joy ought to revive the sense of joy in the present. 
With me certainly it never does; I suppose I am too 
greedy and rebellious; but unless the memory of a 
pleasure finds me in either the actual enjoyment 
or the prospect of some pleasure at least equally great, 
it depresses me, and awakes only regret, and a sense 
that life is a less fine affair than it once was. I envy 
those people who go on finding everything better and 
better, and the world a constantly more beautiful place ; 
there are very few of them, and I think those that there 
are are probably not quite sane. But what a happy 
form of insanity ! 

* * * 


No child can understand, or for a moment believe, 
that it can possibly be more blessed and agreeable to 
give presents than to receive them. And yet it is a fact 
that, as we grow older and the Christmases come 
hurrying by us ever more rapidly, we derive less and 
less pleasure from the presents we receive and more 
and more from those that we give. In fact, I would go 
so far as to lay down as one of the few incontrovertible 
facts concerning the celebration of Christmas, that it 
cannot be properly done, or properly enjoyed, unless it 
is accompanied by some act of kindness or charity or 
generosity. And that is why I am inclined to suggest 
to my readers that from to-day, and during the coming 
week, they pay a little more attention than usual to 
those communications that come in envelopes with half- 
penny stamps, often containing bulky enclosures and 
appeals with long lists of printed signatures, before 
consigning them to the waste-paper basket. For the 
names appearing below these appeals indicate that 
everywhere throughout this country organized gene- 
rosity and charity are being carried on by people who 
think it worth while to give personal trouble and service 
to the task of helping those who are in need of help, 
and who only ask that you should join and contribute 
to the support of something which is already begun 
and started. The very number and variety of these 
communications are sometimes depressing, as indicat- 
ing how great and various is the area of need and 
suffering about us; but they might also cheer us a little, 
as evidence of how great and wide in England is the 
spirit of charity and generosity. I think in respond- 
ing to these appeals it is permissible, certainly at 
Christmas, to be a little self-indulgent; and to give 
preference, at what is the supreme child’s festival of 


all time, to those organizations which exist for the 


purpose of doing to little children, or making 
them happy, even if it be only to the extent of a tem- 
porary glimpse of warmth and plenty and delight. As 
I am writing these words one of these appeals comes 
into my hand, like a leaf drifting down from the bare 
winter trees; the appeal of the Church of England 
Homes for Waifs and Strays. Let me take the hint 
and plead its cause with you. This is a well-organized 
Society which is doing fine work among children ; 
thousands of them have been saved by it from want and 
misery, given homes and training, and equipped in 
life. The address is the Old Town Hall, Kennington 
Road, S.E., and any reader who sends 2 contribution 
to it may be quite sure that some child or some children 
will thereby be made the happier. And as happiness, in 
the true sense of the word, drifts further and further 
away from our individual grasp, how wonderful to be 
able to make someone else happy by so simple and 
prosaic an act as writing a cheque and posting a letter ! 


Fitson Younc 


A COUPLE OF CLASSICS 
By Ivor Brown 


The Adelphi of Terence. Played, with an Epilogue, at 
St. Peter’s College, Westminster, on December 15, 17, 19. 


The Private Secretary. By Charles Hawtrey. The Playhouse. 


HE Romans preferred tumblers to Terence. So 

do I. So also the Westminster schoolboys, if 

such whispered comment as came to my ear last 
Saturday night be good evidence. Let it not be 
thought that I run hotly after the equilibristic tribe, 
or am deeply moved by the pyramidal manipulation of 
cigar-boxes. I merely accept such things as the outer 
rind of the fruits of variety. None the less, if the 
choice is between the brothers Micio and Demea of the 
‘ Adelphi’ and the brothers Griffiths of the Coliseum, 
my vote is for slap-stick, and in that case I frequent 
the same lobby as senatus populusque Romanus. With 
the exception of Scipio’s little coterie of Hellenists, the 
Romans deemed Terence a bore. And so he is. 

Of course, the classical big-wigs will not hear of that. 
The classical big-wigs are a trade union with jobs to 
preserve, and naturally work on the trade union theory 
that an injury to one is an injury to all. Therefore, any 
goose that cackled in Greek or Roman must be proved 
a swan. The system must be upheld; ‘‘ solidarity ’’ is 
the cry. The ranks are closed, and Terence is made 
safe for the curriculum. Once in, always in. And 
so, through five dreary acts of stupid intrigue, the 
Westminster boys must act him, which they did with 
some credit to themselves. Of course, Terence can be 
defended. He was no goose, you say ; he didn’t cackle. 
Agreed. But I insist that this Romanized African, fed 
full with imported Hellenic culture, was a lifeless 
creature with no spark of the true comic élan. He had 
no native fun in him. Having no punch, he is 
championed for his polish. Having no muscle, he is 
defended for his tranquillity. It is true that he can 
be as tranquil as the windless ocean—and as fiat. 

Perhaps I exaggerate the case against Terence. I 
know my own weakness for anger when classical 
education is in the air. A classical training has many 
merits, but it has been smothered in professional cant. 
The youth of this country still waste hour after hour 
on -onstruing authors who are pure second-raters on 
th assumption that they are all masters by virtue of 
a Greek or Roman birth-qualification. That is how 

erence comes in. Plautus had a jolly Rabelaisian 
aspect and a flair for what Mr. Polly called “‘ sesqui- 
peddle verboojuice.’” He earned his salt. But Terence 
must be judged by the verdict of history; he killed the 
Plautine tradition with his gentleness ; he killed Roman 
comedy with his culture. The Romans neglected him 
as being but a half-size of Menander. And we revive 
him. ¢ Westminster boys did as well with him as 
might be, and Mr. Wood acted with a natural force 
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as Syrus, the cunning slave. But I cannot for the life 
of me see what is gained by memorizing and rehearsing 
so much of mediocrity. It is excellent that school- 
boys should shake off shyness and study acting. But 
why work on the assumption that we needs must act 
the dullest when we see it? The epilogue was the 
usual and admirable hotch-potch of learned puns and 
modern instances. Excellent was the address to the 
reformed German coinage. Nu Markellus eris. Mean- 
while, Anglicus expectat dum solverit hostis. 


Every Christmas ‘ The Private Secretary’ returns 
from the pier-head to the West-End. The Reverend 
Spalding thrives as though his Bath buns were com- 
pounded of thyroid and his bottle of milk had been 
scientifically soured by a Metchnikoff. -He attains to 
classical status; the pain in his stomach is an undying 
fire. And why? Because he is a true clown in priest’s 
clothing; he is the eternal idiot, whose head is strawy 
but unbowed. The Reverend Spalding, in short, is in 
the grand tradition of Simple Simony. As a topical 
satire the farce is dead. Dead not only in detail (young 
bloods do not haunt ‘‘ The Continental ’’ nowadays), but 
dead also in its general mockery of the milk-sop curate. 
The parson’s progress of to-day is not from croquet 
to cosseting, but from battlefield to boys’ club. The 
hob-nailed boot of the muscular Christian has replaced 
the goloshes of the influenzal Mr. Spalding. People 
no longer clap curates on the back and watch them 
cower; they flee rather from the grip of the bright- 
eyed athlete whose hand is as the hand of ten. The 
blue ribbon worn by our little minister has been sup- 
planted by other blue favours won as heavy-weight 
or scrummager. The pastor of to-day is never so 
happy as when he is teaching young Bermondsey 
how to box. One imagines that in the modern Sunday 
school the name of martyred Beckett might cause con- 
siderable misunderstanding. Was there not a pugilistic 
parson marked down as certain for the deanery of 
Wells? 

Yet Spalding lives. The curacy is sloughed away ; 
the man remains. He is in the great tradition of the 
nincompoops. His goods and chattels and goloshes 
you may date back into the eighties, but his nervous 
little heart beats on with a timeless pulse. ‘‘ Wee, 
sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie,’? each one of us is 
‘*thy poor earth-born companion, an’ fellow-mortal.”’ 
The dolt who somehow comes out on top makes an 
irresistible appeal to the comic sense which has so much 
of human sympathy in its composition. Charlie Chaplin 
has conquered the world because he is pitiful and yet 
has a hard core of cunning in his melancholy. He is 
the fool who outwits the wise. So Spalding. Mr. 
Cattermole may reduce him to panic, but he can reduce 
that old redoubtable to apoplexy. No pitch-fork can 
finally turn out this diminutive slice of nature. Let 
his tormentors drive him under the table, and his mop 
of tow bobs up with the engaging tirelessness of india- 
rubber. Ram him into the oak-chest, and he merely 
becomes Jack-in-the-Box, another toy that endures. 
He is a reed shaken by the wind of all the Cattermoles, 
but he is the reed over which they trip. He is as much 
a ninny as that neglected but delightful Shakespearean 
clown Costard; but, like Costard, he can score off the 
mighty ones. That is why this Ninny has no tomb. 

One is prepared to be bored by some of it, by the 
drunken tailor, by the young ladies, by the footling old 
huntsman. But the secretary himself has been padding 
along in his goloshes for more than a generation, and 
Mr. Charles Walenn keeps up the dance quite well 
enough to show that there is more motion in him still. 
Having’ seen the piece some four or five times, I would 
far sooner see it again than many farces of the day. 
It is obvious and primitive and never pretentious; it 
spins along to the crash of the curate’s parcels and the 
banging of doors and chests. It admits that farce is 
physical, and revels in the admission. The Reverend 
Spalding is first cousin to those tumblers and acrobats 
whom, as I began by saying, I prefer to Terence.: The 
‘ Adelphi ’ is just classical, but ‘ The Private Secretary ’ 
is a.people’s classic.. 


THE AMERICAN MUSE: COOGLER AND 
COMPANY 


N the Capitol at Washington some names of the 
| exces of men are enshrined, and side by side 

with Goethe, Plato, and Shakespeare some total] 
unknown name is blazoned, such as Jemima Emil 
Pepper or Sara Hoodlum. On enquiry I found that 
the sainted Pepper was a revolutionary heroine, while 
the Hoodlum had prayed outside saloons in Columbus 
Ohio, till she had closed the drinking dens, The 
apotheosis of such heroines in the Capitol at Washing. 
ton led me to the study of contemporary American 
poetry, and I purpose here to give to the English 
public the result of some years of patient reading. 
Now that Mr. Yeats has won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, it is to be expected that some American 
will soon be chosen to follow him, and in order to 
lighten the task of the judges I propose to give here 
specimens of recent American achievement in this, the 
noblest of all the arts. But I must preface what | 
have to say by asserting that there is one American 
who should assuredly be considered among the first, 
for he has written and published five volumes of 
original verse. J. Gordon Coogler is, or was, a 
Southern gentleman who devoted his whole life to 
literature as he understood it, and that he was, and is, 
highly prized appears from the fact that the Literary 
Digest of New York devoted a page to his fourth 
volume, while the Bookman, also of New York, gave 
a column to Coogler’s fifth tome. The Bookman talks 
of this ‘‘ inimitable book,’’ and asserts that all the 
famous transatlantic critics, from Bill Nye to the 
literary editor of Munsey’s Magazine, have praised the 
‘** golden promise ’’ of this inspired singer. A Boston 
magazine eulogizes him as ‘‘ a genius in bloom!” 

I remember being surprised when I was interviewed 
on visiting New York once—I think it was in 1907—by 
my inquisitor asking me to give the names of the six 
greatest Englishmen. With Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Newton, and the others I mentioned William Blake, 
and was horrified to read in the New York Times the 
next day that I had put the Reverend Wm. Black, who, 
it seems, was a Presbyterian clergyman, among my 
six Immortals. When I protested, the editor assured 
me that no one of his readers had ever heard of 
William Blake; yet now I am told that Coogler was 
evidently inspired by Blake and Browning. Blake 
wrote : 

To see the world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower ; 


Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity in an hour. 


Coogler writes : 


From early youth to the frost of age 
Man’s days have been a mixture 

Of all that constitutes in life 

A dark and gloomy picture. 


American critics love to compare Coogler with 
Browning. Everyone will recall Browning's 


‘Confession’ that begins: 


What is he buzzing in my ears? 

** Now that I come to die, 

Do I view the world as a vale of tears? ” 
Ah, reverend Sir, not I! 


And ends: 


We stood by the rose-wreathed gate, alas, 
We loved—Sir—used to meet; 

How sad and mad and bad it was— 

But ‘then how it was sweet ! 


Coogler is even simpler : ar 
Down beside a clump of roses, 
‘Just beyond the garden wall, 


‘Sat a little brown-eyed maiden, 
Waiting for her beau to call. 


In this print and that we are assured that Coogler 
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surpasses Swinburne’s most passionate verse; here is 
then a gem: 
Many a balmy. kiss I’ve stolen 
From precious lips too pure for me, 
While caressing lovely little Maud 
On the banks of the Congaree! 
The Congaree, we learn, is a river or creek in South 
Carolina, and Coogler’s ‘ Maud’ is perhaps a com- 
panion picture to Tennyson’s daughter of the gods. 
But there are verses in this volume not derivative, 
verses that only Coogler could have written, Gordon 
Coogler at his best. Take this on ‘ Character,’ which 
- holds in some strange way all the morality of America 
in perfectly appropriate verse : 
Oh, character; thou ever art 
An holy and an honoured thing ; 


More valuable than life itself, 
More costly than a diamond ring. 


But we must not linger too long with Coogler; there 
are other poets in America who, if they have done 
nothing as yet to compare with Blake and Browning, 
still stand so far above the crowd as to deserve 
honorable mention. In the New York Times of 
October 30, 1921, I found a long review of the poetry 
of E. A. Robinson, and was struck by this passage : 
“Two lines of ‘ John Evereldown’ must be quoted, 
particularly to exhibit the melodic magic of the poet ” : 

Where are you going to-night, to-night— 
Where are you going to-night, John Evereldown. 

The critic adds: ‘‘ The work of E. A. Robinson 
stands apart from many modern trends of American 
poetry’? . . . And then sums up in these words: 


The meter may be the same as Tennyson, but the placing 
of words and the admirable fashioning of phrases belong to 
Mr. Robinson alone. . . The alloy of sentimentality is 
no part of his art, as it was with Tennyson. 


And if Mr. E. A. Robinson is preferred by some 
critics, there are still quite a number who would select 
Miss Amy Lowell as perhaps the most passionately 
inspired singer after Coogler. Tennyson has written : 


Break break break 

On they cold grey stones, O sea. 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


In much the same strain Miss Lowell writes: 


Oh, to be a wave - 
Splintering on the sands! 


Then think of this lyric: 


Beans I am planting. 

The pod of the bean is in the seed. 

I tie my beans with white lightning to bring the thunder, 
The long thunder which herds the rain. 

I plant beans, 

Be kind! Be kind! 


Or this cry of soul-torture : 


God of Hate, 

The skins of my eyes have dropped, 

With fire you have consumed the oil of my heart, 
Take my drunken sword, 

Some other man may need it. 

She was sweeter than red figs. 

O cursed God. 


Or this magical description : 


Rattle—rattle—rattle— 
Rattle—rattle—rattle— 
The Rattlers, 

The Rattlesnakes. 
Hiss-s-s-s ! 

Ah-h-h- ! 

White Rattlesnakes, 
Green Rattlesnakes. 


Then there is Carl Sandburg, whom no one 
loves American poetry can pass without praise.’’ 
are two specimens of his free verse : 


who 


Here 


The fog comes 

On little cat feet, 

It sits looking 

Over harbor and city 
On silent haunches. 
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The other : 


And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun, 
ae them under and let me work. 
wo years, ten years, and passengers ask the conductor 
What place is this? 
Where are we now? ” 
I am the grass, 
Let me work. 


And here is the freer verse of Alfred Kreyemborg : 
I have come 
From pride 
All the way up to humility 
This day to-night. 
The hill 
Was more terrible than ever before, 
This is the top; 
There is the tall, slim tree. 
It isn’t bent; it doesn’t lean. 
It is only looking back. 

And, finally, some sonorous stanzas of Vachell Lind- 
say, which have been already eulogized in many Eng- 
lish papers : 

Be careful what you do, 

Or Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo, 
And all of the other 

Gods of the Congo, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 
Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 
Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you. 


No one would regard this anthology as complete if we 
omitted to quote a characteristic verse or two from 
Sara Teasdale, for every American girl knows and 
loves her ‘‘ spirited insouciance ”’ : 

When I am dead and over me bright April 
Shakes out her rain-drenched hair, 
Though you should lean above me broken-hearted, 
I shall not care. 
And her ‘ To-night’ is just as affecting : 


The moon is a curving flower of gold, 
The sky is still and blue; 

The moon was made for the sky to hold, 
And I for you. 

The moon is a flower without a stem, 
The sky is luminous; 

Eternity was made for them, 

To-night for us. 


Edna St. Vincent Mildmay, too, has a sphere of her 
own and an individual accent : 


THE PEAR TREE 
In this squalid, dirty dooryard, 
Where the chickens scratch and run, 
White, incredible, the pear tree 
Stands apart and takes the sun, 
Mindful of the eyes upon it, 
Vain of its new holiness, 
Like the waste-man’s little daughter 
In her first communion dress. 


I have left the best, perhaps, to the last, the noblest 
of all this goodly company that follow Coogler; of 
course, I refer to the great humanist and profound 
thinker, Ezra Pound. Fortunately I don’t need to pick 
and choose in his work; it is all idiosyncratic and 
superior. Whether he writes free verse or holds 
Pegasus to a measure, his mastery is manifest : 


A GrRL 
The tree has entered my hands, 
The sap has ascended my arms, 
The tree has grown in my breast 
Downwards 
The branches grow out of me, like arms 
Trees you are, 
Moss you are, 
You are violets with wind above them. 
A child—so high—you are; 
And all this is folly to the world. 


I cannot dismiss Ezra without giving him a gracious 


companion in Mary Carolyn Davis : 


THE Day BEFORE APRIL 
The day before April, 
Alone, alone, 
I walked in the woods 
And I sat on a stone. 


I sat on a board stone 
And sang to the birds. 
The tune was God’s making 


And then moves on. 


But I made the words. 
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I have fifty other examples; but I think I’ve done 
enough to show how well-graced are the contemporary 
poets of the United States. As a rule, it may be said 
that they write more simply than English poets, and 
appear to prefer free verse to what one of them calls 
‘the jingle of rhyme.’’ Mr. J. D. Beresford has re- 
cently stated that the younger American novelists can 
‘* stand comparison ” with any of their contemporaries 
in England, and he ought to know. Perhaps one day 
the Editor of the Saturpay Review will allow me to 
compare the achievements of the five master-novelists 
Mr. Beresford mentions with their English contem- 
poraries; the comparison might be instructive, and 
even amusing. F. H 


Correspondence 
THE DEATH OF MAURICE BARRES 
(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


VAINLY try to remember any occurrence in the 
| literary world since Victor Hugo’s death that has 

monopolized public attention so much as the sudden 
disappearance of Maurice Barrés has done for more 
than a fortnight. His death coincided with the publi- 
cation of two volumes of an ‘Enquéte sur les Pays du 
Levant,’ many pages of which are written in the 
author’s most gorgeous style, and reviews of which 
can be read every day. The Government decreed that 
a national funeral should be given this writer and 
patriot, and the big bells of Notre Dame knelled for 
him through a whole morning, and I saw the cathedral 
full of people interested in art or literature and the 
Parvis peopled with a silent crowd. 

It was difficult not to wonder : Was all this commen- 
surate with the real achievements and personal value 
vf a man whose literary debut one remembers as if 
it were yesterday? Friendly critics will discover unity 
in the career of Barrés, but it is only with a semblance 
of logic. The wonderfully gifted young man who 
appeared on the literary scene towards 1883, and first 
secured that title of Prince of Youth which since was 
given to others more in imitation than in full convic- 
tion, was certainly a different person from the Barrés 
who developed fifteen or twenty years later. Had he 
remained the high priest of the cult of Ego, which he 
boldly pronounced himself to be in his early volumes, 
it is difficult to imagine that he would have been 
regarded as a national character. All his effort at 
the time tended to emphasize his own individuality 
distinctly at the expense of weaker forces, and egotism 
in that degree is never far from egoism. This merciless 
raking of the world was done in such a book as 
‘Un Homme Libre’—a masterpiece of fantastic 
philosophy—with. an uncanny facility recalling Mr. 
Chesterton’s most bounding manner, or in ‘ Le Jardin 
de Bérénice,’ with a concentration constantly on the 
verge of bursting into lyricism. But only poets helped 
by the enchantment of verse—and Barrés once told 
me that he never dared to put two rhymes together— 
can long sustain such an effort. In many parts of 
those early volumes the reader was conscious of an 
impossible effort to mirror the world in each sentence 
or to retain one’s delight in one’s personality while 
being under the spell of a man like Leonardo da Vinci 
or of a town like Venice. The predecessor of Barrés 
in that career, an undoubtedly greater artist, Chateau- 
briand, had tried to do the same thing and failed. Only 
one Frenchman before them, Bossuet, had succeeded in 
expressing the majesty of sublime things like the 
Pyramids, and it was by combining greater artistic 
power than either could command with a self-forgetful- 
ness which was the very opposite of their natures. A 
man who insists on being himself, and nothing but 
himself, must expect to strike onlookers as being 
restricted to himself. This was what I could not help 


remembering as I saw that ocean of homage surging 
around the coffin of Barrés. 


But a man of such powers has time in f 
show other aspects of his personality. 
be the gentlest and most natural man, the most 
amusingly genial talker; but what he would show you 
most of the time was forcefulness—a forcefulness ac. 
companied with something domineering, to which more 
ordinary men never thought of not bowing. Only one 
man similarly situated seems to have rivalled him in 
that capacity for making the world feel that here was 
an intellectual master not to be resisted, and that js 
Barrés’s own friend, d’Annunzio. You could not see 
Barrés with his magnificent Roman head slightly tossed 
back to gain height and width of outlook, you could 
not hear his rich colourful voice, without being con- 
scious of mastery. The Barrés of the past twenty 
years, the man who during the war really was his 
country’s voice daily heard and never questioned, the 
man whose natural impulse was constantly to elevate, 
even if it always remained apt to be tinged with irony, 
is a man any nation might be proud of, and to whom 
no sufficient homage could be paid. The cloud of 
doubt which at times still hangs over our subconscious 
rather than conscious judgment upon him comes from 
the fact that he knew and enjoyed notoriety too soon, 
while a superior artist like Loti simply hid away from 
it and remains to most of us, not a man, but an 
exquisite spirit fluttering between the pages of some 
books. 

Another element of appreciation which ought to enter 
into any estimate of Barrés is the influence he has 
exercised over the literary, and not infrequently the 
moral, tendencies of his day. This influence has been 
very great. It appeared first of all, and is still at 
present visible, in a rehabilitation of Romanticism at 
a time when the influence of Renan, strengthened by 
that of his disciples, Anatole France and Jules Lemaitre, 
made clarity and gracefulness—the old Gallic qualities 
—almost the supreme standard in literature. Barrés 
insisted on being a Lorrainer more than a Parisian, a 
man over whose mental landscapes breezes risen on the 
Rhine would pass. ‘ La Colline Inspirée’ and many 
a page in ‘ Au Service de 1|’Allemagne,’ a poor novel 
but often a sublime effusion, could not have been 
written under purely French influences. Barrés’s style 
constantly aims at filling the whole soul rather than 
exclusively the brain. This ideal is at present dis- 
cernible in the books of nine in ten French writers—in 
none more than in those of three personal friends of 
Barrés, the Tharaud brothers and the Comtesse de 
Noailles—and it is never absent from even the works 
of that radically and violently French school of thought 
and style, the Action Frangaise. This insistence on 
being local rather than universal—the real characteristic 
of Romanticism—developed into Barrés’s worship of 
the traditions and inspirations of la petite patrie, and 
gradually into his haunting conviction that the living 
ought to bequeath intact to their successors the mental 
deposit they received from the dead. A magnificent 
revival of patriotism took its rise in this notion, which 
may not always be so narrowly nationalist in tendency 
as it appears to some Frenchmen, Radicals or Socialists, 
and to too many foreigners. Everybody has heard of 
Barrés’s endeavour to restore to the Rhineland its 
moral, and some day its political, entity. There is no 
greater mistake than to put this down to hatred of 
Germany instead of to pure and unadulterated love 
of the Rhineland itself. It can hardly be doubted that 
Barrés felt himself much nearer its people than the 
pure Latins of Southern France. 

On the whole, Barrés was, and will more and more 
appear, a man endowed with some of the greatest gifts 
of the writer, but especially filled with the spirit of the 
intellectual apostle. His love of beauty, even pagan 
beauty, is visible in many pages of his Eastern 
‘ Enquéte,’ as it was in thousands of pages he wrote 
in his forty years’ literary life; but his submission to 
great ethical ideals is written on every page of his own 
life. This is what France felt, sometimes clearly, some- 
times dimly, the other day while the bourdon of Notre 
Dame was tolling. 
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A Woman’s Causerie 


WoMAN’S VIEW 


astonished at some of the propositions recently 
put forward by the Domestic Servants Committee. 
lt is wise to study the question from the point of 
view of the girls whom we are trying to entice into a 


F ROM one point of view it is unreasonable to be 


path which for the moment does not seem to attract © 


them. Surely anything within reason that may please 
them should be attempted. We have swallowed silk 
stockings, or, rather, we have allowed silk stockings to 
swallow sturdy cotton-covered legs; let us therefore 
put up with a little more as well. The essential thing 
is for us to see with their eyes what service means to 
most women, and not to expect of other young women 
a wisdom that we do not find in the girls of our own 
class. They are difficult and often tragically inefficient, 
but how many mistresses can show how a house ought 
to be run, how many know even the first rudiments of 
cooking? By scornfully criticizing young women be- 
cause they prefer to teach or to serve in shops we can 
do no good. They will not be driven but they may, 
perhaps, be persuaded that in a house where their in- 
terests are taken into consideration they are as likely 
to be happy as anywhere else. They want freedom, 
real freedom, not once a week and every second Sunday 
out, but freedom when their work is done to be able to 
go out if they wish. The argument that the work of a 
house cannot be finished at a definite time must carry 
no weight. In a small household, let us say of two 
maids, work ought to stop by nine o'clock or 
before; it is the snobbishness of people with one or 
two servants, in trying to live as if they had eight, 
that makes so much confusion and difficulty. 


* * * 


These young women are not more foolish than the 
rest of us. We need not fear that every evening they 
will want to fly to amusements, but perhaps they feel 
that they would like to be certain that if they ask to go 
out they will not get the answer, ‘‘ You were out yester- 
day.’’ They may be conscious, too, that though every- 
thing else has changed, they are still expected to con- 
form to stricter rules than those that now govern their 
mistresses. If a girl sees thoughtless levity all around 
her, it is not to be wondered at if in the evening, yawn- 
ing in a kitchen where economy of coal makes her 
shiver, she yearns for something gayer than the com- 
panionship of another tired girl or the words of a twice- 
read novel. We cannot listen to the hundred who will 
write to say that they always lend their maids the daily 
paper and try to consider them and to interest them. 
‘Thousands of women never think of these things at all, 
and never speak to a servant except to give an order 
or to find fault. 


* * * 


The only way out of the difficulty of persuading girls 
to become servants is further to simplify our lives. 
We may also agree with the Committee when they ask 
that Domestic Science should be taught in schools, and 
that an attempt should be made to gain for it recogni- 
tion as a skilled profession. The question of pensions, 
scholarships and other extravagant projects could be 
considered later. In the meantime a fund in aid of 
these may be started by taxing all those who write 
about or discuss this subject. Too much public atten- 
tion is not good for any one class of workers. It has 
been known to turn the heads of even those acting for 
the film. And yet another word. It is better for men 
who are not cooks, and for women who have not done 
any housework, not to be too violent in speaking of this 
subject. It can only be fully understood by those who 
have washed dishes, made beds, and striven with a 
kitchen fire. 

Yoi 


Letters to the Editor 


9 The Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW welcomes the jree expres. 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public - 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opintons themselves and the manner of their expression. 


| Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer's name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATISM AND TARIFF REFORM 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—As a Conservative Free Trader of more than 
40 years’ standing, who, nevertheless, accepted and 
voted for Mr. Baldwin’s scheme as a courageous and 
honest attempt to solve the problem of unemployment, 
I should like to express my hearty adherence to your 
contention that Conservatism in the future must not 
be tied up with Tariff Reform. The attempt to con- 
nect them indissolubly 18 years ago ruined the party 
for the time being, and the same policy to-day would 
lead to the same result. 

Whatever we may think of their decision, it is im- 
possible to deny that the electors have declared em- 
phatically against any further taxation of imports, and 
instead of spending time and money in striving, to edu- 
cate them out of this view, our right policy is. I submit, 
to accept it. Really, under a Socialist or serni-Socialist 
régime, a policy of free imports might te the most 
useful possible way of withstanding the ‘Trade Union 
tyranny of artificially high wages. So long as he can 
buy freely from abroad, the consum:r cannot be 
dragooned into buying British goods preduced under 
conditions which make them artificially dear. 

Again, if we drop Tariff Reform, we car look for a 
very large amount of unofficial help from old-fashioned 
Liberals who are too conservative to change their 
shibboleths—of which ‘‘ Free Trade’’ is one—but 
have the heartiest detestation of the Socialist policy of 
confiscation. 

I am, etc., 


C. F. Ryper 
Thurlow, Suffolk 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—If, indeed, the lesson of the Election is that 
the attitude of the country towards Protection is as 
definite as that of Ulster towards Home Rule, ‘hen it 
would seem that England is as hopelessly divided on 
the one subject as Ireland is on the other! Absit omen. 
But is not that rather a vague way of stating the case? 
It would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that we 
have the verdict of two great centres which have, 
beyond others, studied the question: Manchester and 
Birmingham. It is reasonable, therefore, to conclude 
that Manchester feels that its prosperity depends upon 
a maintenance of Free Trade, while Birmingham is 
convinced that it would thrive better under Protection. 
In these areas there is a minimum of friction between 
Capital and Labour, and each speaks as a united 
community. 

Advocates of a drastic change of fiscal policy must 
be willing to face the necessity of convincing the 
electorate before the change can be made. Just as the 
advocates of Home Rule had to carry conviction beyond 
the limits of the Irish Party and the English Liberal 
Party, and win a large measure of Unionist support 
before they could carry their cause to victory. Looking 
back, it is certain that, even if Mr. Baldwin had won 
the Election, the country has not yet acquired enough 
faith in the fiscal policy of Birmingham to give it the 
driving power essential to success. But as it was an 
event of the greatest political importance when the 
Liberal Party under Gladstone pledged itself to the 
cause of Irish Home Rule, so now it is an event 
of no less importance that the Conservative Party under 
Mr. Baldwin has pledged itself to Protection. To 
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imagine that Birmingham will accept this Election as 
a final verdict, or that the Conservative Party can now 
drop Protection from its policy, are assumptions hardly 
justified by history. The electorate spoke more than 
once against Home Rule; but it was not dropped. And 
even now that it is an accomplished fact, there is no 
strong feeling in the country that it is a triumph of 
statesmanship. For a successful change of fiscal policy 
we need a stronger feeling than that : something com- 
parable to the enthusiasm which greeted the early 
victories of Free Trade. 

Mr. Baldwin has done a great thing in pledging the 
Conservative Party to a change of fiscal policy. Now 
it is for the party, and especially its Birmingham con- 
tingent, to educate the country. Birmingham is the 
home of the movement, and the faith of Birmingham is 
as unshaken as the faith of Manchester. The main task 
of Birmingham is to convince the Labour Party. It 
is essentially a Labour Party question, and skilled 
labour at that, and it is not doing that party any 
injustice or casting any slur upon it to say that it is 
a question which Labour has hardly considered. It is 
too soon to judge whether Mr. Baldwin has sufficient 
influence as a speaker and leader to carry conviction, as 
Cobden did in one crisis, or as Chamberlain did in 
convincing Birmingham, or as Gladstone did in com- 
mitting the Liberal Party to Home Rule. Mr. Baldwin 
has done very well at this Election, and the Conserva- 
tive Party has the ideal strength for an Opposition. It 
needs a few years of Opposition to close its ranks and 
restore discipline, after such a long spell of Unionism 
and Coalition. It must find its soul, and learn to state 
its convictions. 

After all, Protection is the natural faith of the Con- 
servative Party. It never wholeheartedly believed that 
the increase of population in the industrial centres was 
an unmixed good; it always mourned the ruin of agri- 
culture; it always feared the loose ties between England 
and the colonies; it has seen that the United States 
prospered under Protection, more obviously than we 
prospered under Free Trade. It has only waited for 
the chance to join battle on the issue of Free Trade. 
One of the causes of the failure of Chamberlain’s cam- 
paign was that Conservatives, as a party, did not 
thoroughly trust him, and there was no Conservative 
of first-rate ability to rally the party to his support. 
Now a Conservative leader has given the party a clear 
lead, and the party has fought its first General Election 
on that clearly defined issue. That is the position 
to-day. If the party throws over its leader, or the 
leader throws over his policy, then our national policy 
of free imports may last for another generation. Those 
manufacturers who feel American competition most 
keenly will make their plans accordingly, so will our 
oversea Dominions. But if leader and party stick to 
their policy, this is the beginning, not the end of the 
fight. 

I am, etc., 
Laurence W. Hopson 


Bradbourne Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Trusting that several of your readers will 
find themselves in accord with the views of Mr. Cripps 
in regard to the attitude of France on the question 
of Reparations, I venture to draw attention to the 
following facts, which the result of the late election 
seems to force on the consideration of all unprejudiced 
observers. 

Though the general opinion of Englishmen, whether 
Conservative, Liberal, or Labour, is to the effect that 
the French and Belgian plan to secure payment of 
reparations by the occupation of enemy territory is 
contrary to the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
nevertheless a good deal can be urged in favour of 
the French interpretation of the treaty to justify 


France and Belgium, Germany’s next-door neigh- 
bours, in taking action, four years after the signing of 
peace, against a defeated and bankrupt country who 
coolly repudiates her obligations, so that they may 
obtain for themselves the fruits of so dearly bought 
a victory. Especially is this so when ultimate 
success was due in great part to the surpassing genius 
of a distinguished French general, who only received 
the commandership of the Allied armies at the eleventh 
hour. Granted that the English reading of the treaty 
is technically correct according to international law— 
a very indefinite rule at times—surely an alternative 
reading is permissible when it concerns a nation which 
provoked the greatest and most ruinous war in his- 
tory—one that made stealthy preparations for it 
during a period of 40 years, that continually en- 
dangered the peace of Europe, inculcated the spirit of 
hate against England in her national schools for over 
30 years, coveted the possession of British colonies, 
and aimed at wresting from other countries the upper 
hand in the trade of the world by the rapid building 
up of the German navy and mercantile marine? Add to 
this the wanton violation of treaty rights which 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium, and the whole- 
sale and uncalled for destruction, rapine, and desola- 
tion carried out in Belgium and the north of France, 
together with the transport into Germany of Belgian 
and French machinery and treasures, is it to be won- 
dered at that with such incentives to reprisals the 
French temper should evince no inclination at present 
to ‘‘ let bygones be bygones ”’ in their hour of victory ? 
The humanitarian Briton was asked to do this in view of 
the starvation and poverty now existing in Germany, 
and in a less degree in Austria—starvation and 
poverty which is owing entirely to the ‘‘ trespasses and 
sins’? of the German Imperial Government and the 
Prussian military system. Is it conceivable that 
Prince Bismarck, mutatis mutandis, would have exer- 
cised any leniency toward a defeated and dejected 
France, or to a mealy-mouthed British politician or 
Trade Unionist who might have urged the claims of 
national or natural rights, or have sued for justice 
tempered with mercy? No; such drivelling excuses 
would have met with a stern reproof, and German 
troops would have held the conquered territory, as 
they did in 1871, till the last instalment of tribute was 
paid. And who would have marvelled at this? 

But let us pause to see how French pressure in 
the Ruhr has worked out so far. English journalists 
have a good deal to say about the ruinous cost to 
France of the occupation, and, besides, are manifestly 
averse from the recognition of any beneficial results ac- 
cruing to her even from the working and exploitation of 
the mines, matters which surely concern the French 
Government more than they do the outside world. So, 
too, in the matter of the apparent disaffection to Ger- 
man rule of the Rhineland, where a strong movement 
is under way, with, or without, French encourage- 
ment, to set up an independent republic which would 
form a buffer State between France and Germany. 
That, of course, has nothing to do with the French 
advance, according to these strongly biassed writers. 
But this is not the only sign of the crippling and dis- 
integrating effect produced on Germany by the reso- 
lute conduct of M. Poincaré and his Cabinet, for the 
serious revolts in Saxony and Bavaria against Berlin 
dictatorship are in great measure a reaction attri- 
butable to the same cause; and the ill-omened visit not 
long since of General Ludendorff to Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia—whither he had proceeded to foment 
strife against the Allied cause—all this testifies to the 
desire of the German people to work out its own salva- 
tion at the expense of Berlin centralization. And now, 
finally, the British pacifist policy, advocated for the 
sake of increased trade instead of pressure to effect 
reparations, which naturally would relieve unemploy- 
ment, however it might affect Tariff Reform: this 
pacifist policy has been shattered for the time being 
at the polls, to the confusion alike of Liberals, Con- 
servatives, and Labour Party, not one of which singly 
can carry out its pacifist, humanitarian programme. 
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Inasmuch as ‘‘ nothing succeeds like success,’’ it is 
surely fair to assume that in this instance the French 
method is the better of the two for the future outlook ; 
so that the sooner this country comes to a rapproche- 
ment with France, Belgium, and Italy, and takes tem- 
porary possession of Hamburg, Bremen, and perhaps 
Kiel—as has already been suggested in the Press— 
the sooner will a workable escape be attained from a 
chaotic dilemma, which now only seems to grow worse 
as time goes on. 
I am, etc., 


** ENTENTE CORDIALE ”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I note that Mr. d’Auvergne has made no 
serious attempt to answer my letter. He just touches 
very lightly on my point (which he slightly misrepre- 
sents), and then hurries off to the far more congenial 
occupation of ladling out abuse upon our late most 
gallant Ally. France, it appears—so barbarous is she 
—has actually ‘‘ had to revive capital punishment ”’ 
(when did we even make the experiment of abolishing 
it?), and so on and soon. It is all very schoolboyish, 
and were it not for the bright light which it throws 
upon Mr. d’Auvergne’s intense bias against the country 
from which (as he has told us) his ancestors took their 
origin, it would hardly be worth serious notice. 

Mr. d’Auvergne asks what was my attitude towards 
Germany prior to 1914? I do not know that the 
matter can be of the slightest general interest; but I 
may say that, like every other inhabitant of this island 
who was not either a crank or an imbecile, I never 
doubted that Germany was preparing to spread over 
Europe the hell which actually came. (Just as I 
do not doubt that if Germany were on her legs again, 
and saw the slightest chance of success, she would 
not hesitate for a moment to repeat the experiment.) 
And now, having answered Mr. d’Auvergne’s question, 
may I without impertinence ask him in turn: What 
was his attitude towards Germany prior to 1914? One 
is almost compelled to ask this question in view of his 
present undisguised and bitter hostility towards France. 
Did he believe that Germany prior to 1914 was pre- 
paring for ‘‘ The Day’? and, if so, what luck did 
he wish her when ‘‘ The Day ”’ came? 


I am, etc., 


A. R. Cripps 
Worthing 


THE UNIONIST POSITION IN SCOTLAND 
To the Editor of the SaTURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—‘‘ A Unionist,’’ in your issue of December 15, 
states that the lack of brains in the candidates, the 
absence of efficient organization, and the election 
agents being out of touch with the Parliamentary 
voters were ‘‘ the reasons for the failure of Unionist 
politics in Scotland.’’ ‘* Bonnie Dundee ’’—which 
started Mr. Churchill on his pilgrimage in the political 
wilderness—must be an exception. Mr. F. W. 
Wallace, K.C., was the Unionist candidate for Jute- 
opolis. I was instructed by two semi-public influential 
sources in London to interview the candidate on two 
public questions. ‘The rapid apprehension of intricate 
questions, the affability, and the charming personality 
of Mr. Wallace greatly impressed me. I reported to 
the office of his election agents that they had secured 
one who would be a popular candidate. He was. He 
polled in eight days 20,253 votes, only 2,778 below the 
Liberal candidate. Mr. Wallace captured hundreds of 
the democracy and of the Liberals by his frankness, 
his geniality, his sincerity, his want of ‘‘ side,’”’ and 
his thorough and sympathetic comprehension of the 
Scotch heckler. 

The election agents of Mr. Wallace are known to 
me personally. They are in touch with the democracy, 


and his success is due in no small degree to their int; 
mate knowledge of the 
I am, etc., 

Tuomas O 
GILVy 
[The fact remains that, for all his undoubted ability 

and charm, Mr. Wallace was bottom of the poll at 
Dundee, except for a Communist candidate.—Ep 
S.R. 


LOCAL OPTION AND PROHIBITION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


SIR,—Local Option cannot be “constructive,” as 
Mr. Fred Carter suggests. Anything that militates 
against personal freedom is destructive of the funda- 
mental principles of Democracy. State Control would 
be bureaucratic; departmental chiefs, inaccessible to 
the ‘‘man in the street,’’ except at Election times 
would run the public house on a filing system ; abuses 
and errors are nobody’s business in Government offices; 
individuals don’t count; managers would be automatic 
machines to sell drink and keep to the letter of the law, 
minus humanity and understanding; no personal 
relationship between him and his customer would exist. 

Colonel Claud Lowther, speaking at Carlisle in 
November, 1922, said: ‘‘ There is no stronger tem- 
perance advocate than I am .. . the Carlisle 
system is the way to promote drunkenness rather than 
temperance.’’ This hardly seems to make for the public 
house reform we need. 

I am, etc., 


(Mrs.) H. W. THomas 
Westgate,’’ Sudbury. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—It is all to the good that existing systems of 
‘* disinterested management’’ should be examined, 
but, clearly, for the benefit of private enterprise, and 
not, as Mr. D. C. Dering would seem to indicate, for 
any movement in favour of State Control. 

As any traveller up and down the country can 
testify, the individual publican has never been readier 
than he is to-day to improve his house, and his enemy 
is that spirit which would fanatically abolish where he, 
if given a business-like chance, would reform. 

I am, etc., 
PHILIP WICKSTEAD 

Chelsea 


ENGLAND’S CHRISTMAS DINNER 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,-—I wonder what sort of meal the housewives 
amongst your readers would say was a real British 
Christmas dinner? Most of them, I imagine, would 
decide on turkey ; yet the fact is that turkey first came 
to Great Britain from across the Channel. In France it, 
or a goose with apple sauce, is the main Christmas dish ; 
and in my own Italy we always (when we can afford it) 
eat turkey and sausages with chestnuts at Christmas 
time. The plum pudding is certainly British, and it 
is supreme (as, by the way, is mistletoe!). The 
French, instead of Christmas pudding, will accept the 
poor substitute of an ice; while in Italy we eat 
panatone, which is a mixture of eggs, butter, sultanas, 
and flour, baked and eaten cold. 

A typical British dinner must, in my opinion, include 
roast sirloin and plum pudding. And will you let me 
add that, restaurateur though I am, it is a sacred 
principle with me that everybody should pass this one 
day at home? Perhaps that is because, since the age 
of nine, I myself have been out in the world earning 
a living. 

I am, etc., 
Mauro MENTI 

Rupert Street, W. 
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Reviews 


SIR WILLIAM CROOKES 


The Life of Sir William Crookes. By F. E. 
Fournier d’Albe. Fisher Unwin. 25s. net. 


R. FOURNIER D’ALBE has made excellent use 
De a somewhat overwhelming mass of material— 
he tells us that he had forty thousand documents placed 
at his disposal for the construction of this book—and 
has produced a clear and interesting account of Sir 
William Crookes and his scientific work. It is a valu- 
able contribution to the biographical history of science, 
and explains the successive steps by which Crookes 
rose, without ever entering the charmed professorial 
circle, to the coveted post of President of the Royal 
Society and the Order of Merit. Sir Oliver Lodge 
rightly says that Crookes belonged to “* the class which 
has done such first-rate work in England, a class each 
member of which began as a scientific amateur and 
forced his way to the front by sheer ability and 
brilliance of discovery.’’ Crookes ‘‘ was not a learned 
man in the professional sense,’’ but had a remarkable 
instinct for working out the brilliant ideas which some- 
times visited him. The first of these led him to the dis- 
covery of a new element in 1861, when he was twenty- 
eight years old, and when new elements were not so 
common as they became a generation later. Now they 
have become pretty scarce again, as all but a very few 
of the ninety-two which theory alleges to exist are 
already known to us. 

The discovery of thallium, first suggested to him 
through the appearance of a hitherto unknown or at 
least unexplained green line in the spectrum of a 
selenium compound which he was examining, at once 
gave the young chemist a position of respectability in 
the scientific world, though only the year before he had 
unsuccessfully applied for the modest post of Professor 
of Chemistry at the Royal Veterinary College, and two 
years later he was elected to the Royal Society. Most 
of his time was devoted to the commercial side of 
chemistry, out of which he earned a comfortable liveli- 
hood throughout his life. In the seventies he invented 
his well-known radiometer, which used to be shown in 
almost every chemist’s window when Plancus was 
consul, illustrating incidentally his marvellous nicety 
of handling glass apparatus. At the time it was believed 
that it also gave a visible illustration of the pressure 
exerted by light, and thus it caused ‘‘ an immense sen- 
sation’’ in the scientific world. About 1878 his 
mechanical skill in working with vacua higher than 
almost any one else could obtain or handle led 
to his discovery of what he called a ‘“‘ fourth 
state’’ of matter—a state in which matter was 
neither solid, liquid, nor gaseous. Crookes’s 
discourse to the British Association in 1879 on 
“Radiant Matter ’’—which his biographer justly calls 


“‘epoch-making ’’—may probably be taken as the first [| 


public announcement of the line of research which has 
led to such wonderful discoveries in the hands of Bec- 
querel and Curie, Rutherford and Thomson. We now 
know with some certainty that this ‘‘ fourth state ’’ of 
matter meant that Crookes had got below the surface 
of the material world as we know it, and was dealing no 
longer with atoms and molecules, but with electrons 
and charges of electricity. 

To the non-scientific reader the most interesting chap- 
ter in this book will probably be the lengthy one in 
which Dr. Fournier d’Albe describes his hero’s incur- 
sion into the world of the spiritualists. Crookes is usually 
quoted by believers in ‘‘ the spirits ’’ as the most dis- 
tinguished scientific man who ever ranked himself 
among them, and a very fair and lucid account of his 
intromissions with Home and later mediums is here 
given. Perhaps the ultimate truth in the matter may 
be found in the remark that ‘‘ Home must have been 
a very winning personality.’’ Dr. Fournier d’Albe 
prints a very interesting letter to a St. Petersburg pro- 
fessor in which Crookes gives a vivid account of that 


curious creature, who was “‘ incapable of practising de- 
ception or meanness,’’ and never utter a word ‘* which 
could not be repeated to a lady.’’ Crookes failed, to 
convince his scientific colleagues that he had succeeded 
in the experimental determination of a previously un- 
known force, and after a few years he withdrew from 
active participation in séances, although in his last 
years he was much comforted by the possession of a 
** spirit photograph ”’ in which he thought that he could 
trace the lineaments of his deceased wife, and which 
was too precious to be submitted to the examination of 
sceptics; ‘‘ the negative,’’ according to Mr. Gardiner, 
‘* showed clear signs of double exposure.’’ Dr. Four- 
nier d’Albe gives an interesting account of the séances 
with the notorious ‘‘ Katie King,’”’ to whom a writer 
in Light recently observed that we still have to go back 
for ‘* authentic materialisations.’’ It is well known that 
the medium who was responsible for ‘‘ Katie ’’ con- 
fessed in after years that all her manifestations were 
trickery, as to which Dr. Fournier d’Albe rather oddly 
observes, ‘‘ Personally, I do not attach much importance 
to such confessions. If we believe a medium’s con- 
fession, why not believe another medium’s assertion 
of genuineness?’’ We might point out that the rule 
of the law courts is to sentence a prisoner who pleads 
guilty, but if he says ‘‘ Not Guilty,”’ he is still tried. 

Sir Oliver Lodge tells us that some of the experiences 
which Crookes would occasionally narrate among friends 
were ‘‘ beyond anything which, as far as I know, has 
been seen since; though the general trend of them, and 
their more elementary aspects, have been verified up to 
the hilt.”” They convinced him, no doubt, but he failed 
to convey his conviction to many of his scientific col- 
leagues, who even accused him of ‘‘ being practically 
insane on one side of his brain, while sane enough on 
the other’’; and after a while he ceased to talk about 
them in public. But it is clear that he did not cease to 
believe in their objective truth. The whole chapter is 
worth reading by those who are interested in 
spiritualism, either as the revelation of some unknown 
force, or as a curious episode in the history of human 
credulity. . 


THE ARCHITECT OF A NAVY 


The Life of Sir William White, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
— D.Sc. By Frederic Manning. Murray 
Is. net. 


IR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN once 
remarked that he knew three ‘‘men.’’ Of 
two we are only told that they were ‘‘of the 
noblest public servants of the day.’”’ The third was 
the subject of this biography. The book is doubly 
biographical. It is the biography of a man of humble 
origin who by sheer merit and brain power had, at the 
age of thirty-five, obtained world-wide recognition in 
a highly technical and specialized profession. It may 
also be called the biography of a navy which owed its 
birth to the triumph of steam over prejudice, and 
received its death-blow when the Dreadnought left 
the slips. And by those who are already acquainted 
with the main facts of Sir William White’s career it 
will be read with a sense of impending tragedy—the 
tragedy of a great man who, having, at enormous 
personal sacrifice, returned to the service of his country, 
was ruined by one blunder, and was fated to see his 
life’s work stultified within a year of its completion. 
To this catastrophe the victim may be said to have 
contributed by his own prestige. Sir William never 
denied that the sole duty of the naval architect is to 
satisfy the tactical requirements of the naval officer. 
But he had ever possessed the gift of making his sug- 
gestions acceptable, and as his reputation increased 
and his experience ripened the responsibility of re- 
jecting his advice must have seemed greater than most 
men would care to assume. And when we consider the 
undue importance given to the easily remedied defects 
of the Royal Yacht, the letter of censure from My 
Lords, couched in terms appropriate to the youngster 
who has bilged a torpedo-boat and, above all, the 
revolution in battleship design by which his retirement 
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was signalized, it is difficult not to feel that the treat- 
ment accorded to White differs little from that which 
has, on more than one occasion in recent years, been 
meted out to distinguished public servants whose re- 
tention of office seemed incompatible with the realiza- 
tion of novel schemes. 


That White was conservative no one can deny. The 
first battleship design which he influenced was that of 
the Admiral class, adopted in 1879. This in itself 
marked a new departure, in that the ‘‘turret,’’ or 
central citadel, was abolished, and the main armament 
of four 13.5-in. guns was divided into two pairs, 
mounted in barbettes and separated by about one-third 
of the length of the ship; the secondary armament con- 
sisted of 6-in. guns placed between the barbettes. And 
it may be said that until, in 1902, Sir William finally 
left the Admiralty such advances as battleship con- 
struction made were solely in the direction of improved 
material and increased speed. That he considered the 
advance to be sufficient cannot be doubted. But it 
must be remembered that he was not alone in his 
mistrust of the big ship. In fact, there were some 
whose ideal fleet was a swarm of monitors carrying one 
or two heavy guns. Furthermore, though Sir Compton 
Domville foresaw the advent of the Dreadnought, 
the revival in gunnery which alone made _ the 
Dreadnought possible did not take place until the 
beginning of this century. Prior to that it was 
generally accepted that the destruction of a battleship 
would largely be encompassed by the secondary arma- 
ment of her opponent, and that the few, slow-firing, 
heavy guns were more in the nature of the fortuitous 
** knock-out ’’ of the professional pugilist. Remember- 
ing this, no one will begrudge Sir William White the 
satisfaction which he received from the reflection that 
every one of the ships to which England owed her over- 
whelming naval supremacy bore evidence of his genius ; 
nor will anyone suggest that the honours which he 
received from all corners of the globe and the roar of 
welcome which greeted him when, after his retirement, 
he visited America, were otherwise than well-deserved. 


It is, perhaps, inevitable that by his criticism of the 
policy pursued by the Admiralty subsequent to his 
retirement Sir William White has laid himself open to 
the charge of following the pernicious example set by 
a less distinguished predecessor, Sir Edward Reed; 
but it is also permissible to envisage the possibility that 
the restricted tonnage imposed by the Washington 
Convention will result in the acceptance of Sir 
William’s teaching, which aimed at reducing the size 
of ships with a view to increasing their numbers, and 
thus minimizing the loss involved by the disablement 
of any single vessel. 


TOWARDS CHURCH REUNION 
The First Book of the Irenicum of John Forbes 


of Corse. Translated and Edited by Edward 
Gordon Selwyn. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 


NE of the leaders among our younger theologians 

has here revived the controveisial work of 
Forbes, a Divinity professor of Aberdeen in the stormy 
years of the seventeenth century and a man of singular 
learning and piety, as ‘‘ a contribution to the theology 
of Reunion.’’ The difficulties which Forbes faced in 
his day and those of the twentieth century are in 
essence similar. There is, however, one main differ- 
ence—of national feelings and aptitudes. The Scots 
are born arguers, and have always liked controversial 
theology. The English interest in such questions is 
much less keen, and an English Churchman may 
neither desire nor hear a doctrinal sermon from one 
year’s end to the other. While he may think that 
*‘there must be heresies,’? he must regret the acri- 
monious tone of some disputers to-day. As Penn 
wrote in ‘ Some Fruits of Solitude,’ ‘‘ It were better 
to be of no Church than to be bitter for any.’’ Mr. 
Selwyn is in no way bitter, and diagnoses sensibly 


the fears and suspicions which have invaded the 
Church in the clash of extremists and slow-goers, 
One important point which emerges from Forbes’s 
reply to the nine problems put to him is that the 
Church is entitled to make rules for her members 
when questions arise not covered by Divine authority. 
To use Bible texts for forced modern interpretations 
is to encourage the narrowest dogmatism, and some 
of it yet flourishes in the ranks of Protestantism. The 
main trouble is that the government of the English 
Church has not governed of recent years; it has ict 
things slide, in the spirit of the divine who woke every 
morning with the idea that the Church of England 
-was an open question. Forbes provided a rational 
foundation for the authority of the Church in thi 
indifferent. His language goes back to Aristotle and 
the Thomist metaphysics, of which the aver. 
Churchman knows nothing, so that Mr, Selwyn’s 
Appendix I., bearing on modern problems, should be 
of special value to inquirers. The Church, if it is to 
hold its own to-day, must be intellectual as well as 
emotional. Sentimentalism came out of religion and 
the drama, but preachers should be something else 
besides sentimental and dramatic. Scholars in the 
different Communions must clarify their beliefs for 
themselves and others, if they wish to make any ad. 
vance. As the author says: 
We can make no contribution to Reunion unless we know 
our own minds. This is particularly so in regard to two 


matters, viz., the authority of the Church to order its own 
worship, and the nature and grounds of Eucharistic adora. 


tion. 
QUEEN OF THE BLUES 


Mrs. Montagu, ‘‘ Queen of the Blues” : Her Letters and 
Friendships from 1762 to 1800. Edited by 
Reginald Blunt from material left by her great- 
great-niece, Emily J. Climenson. Constable: 
42s net. 


LIZABETH ROBINSON, Mrs. Montagu, was 

born in 1720, and died in 1800. This book must, 
therefore, be looked upon as a continuation of the two 
volumes of correspondence published by Mr. John 
Murray in 1906, which carried the story as far as 1761. 
Mr Blunt sets out in the preface the view he adopts, in 
contradistinction to that of Professor Saintsbury, of 
the duties and functions of an editor. He is anxious 
to avoid panegyric, ‘‘ to indicate weakness as well as 
strength.”” Against this theory of the fullest selection 
of the most complete text, the editor later sets an in- 
compatible intention. ‘‘ It is,’? he says, ‘‘ as a con- 
tribution to the annals of English society in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, and a record of the 
life and friendships of one of its notable leaders that 
these volumes have been compiled.’’ Again, 

in the selections extracted from an immense mass of material 

for use in the present volumes, the epistolary fireworks, the 

sententious reflections, and the learned disquisitions, though 
they could not be entirely excluded, have been remorseless! 
blue-pencilled, and nine-tenths of the fine passages whi 
pate | the enthusiasm of her correspondents have been brutally 
excised. 
In fact, Mrs. Montagu is presented to us in an 
attenuated form, suitable to modern taste. As, how- 
ever, the correspondence itself is intended apparentl 
to find its way to the manuscript room of the Britis 
Museum, the majority of readers will probably not 
quarrel with the editor over his decision. They will, 
moreover, be grateful to him for the laborious care 
with which he has put the letters together, and the flow 
of explanation and comment, which tells them in the 
pleasantest manner possible exactly what they should 
know to obtain the fullest enjoyment of the letters 
themselves. 

That enjoyment is considerable. The letters are 
wise and witty, interesting and amusing. They are 
full of a quality much commoner then than now 
sense. Writers of our own day, such as Mr Guedalla, 
might derive benefit from a consideration of Mrs. 
Montagu’s criticism of Lord Chesterfield : 

His Lordship has snipped his own witt into epigrams, and 
he always admires everyone who writes a kind 3 pert jargon. 
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bow 7 will allow that Lord C—— has a great deal of 
parts, but a continual aiming at dom mots will ruin any 
understanding. 
She was as keen a judge of architecture, too, as be- 
fitted one who built herself a really beautiful house. 
She called Blenheim Palace ‘‘ not a good piece of archi- 
tecture, though a great piece of magnificence,’’ and 
thought ‘‘a good house a great comfort, and among 
the few felicities that money will procure. ”? She could be 
caustic on occasion ; ‘* in the House of Commons every 
poy who can articulate is a speaker, to the great 
despatch of business and solidity of counsels.’’? The 
letters, indeed, abound with good sayings, such as are 
at the command of wit and observation cultivated by 
knowledge and study. 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall calls Mrs. Mon ** the 
Madame des Deffand of the English capital.’”? She was 
certainly the most distinguished Englishwoman of the 
eighteenth century. Not only was she distinguished 
in her family, her learning, her fortune, her charity, 
and her excellent business capacity, but in her cham- 
pioning of Shakespeare against Voltaire. But, above 
all, she was distinguished by her genius for friend- 
ship, and not the least interesting part of these volumes 
is the picture they give of her relations with Johnson, 
Sterne, Garrick, and the first Lord Lyttelton. The 
most tremendous of all these attachments, and the 
most curious, was that of Mrs. Montagu when over 
forty for Lord Bath, only a little under eighty ; though, 
as the editor remarks, ‘‘ their potent sense of humour 
saved them, except for momentary lapses, from the pit- 
falls of sentiment which would have rendered them 
ridiculous.’’ In conclusion, we may repeat what was 
said of her by a contemporary bishop, that ‘‘ God had 
entrusted her with the two most difficult talents which 
He entrusted to men, the powers of intellect and those 
of fortune.”” Of both she made excellent use. 


SIR IAN HAMILTON LOOKS AT THE 
WORLD 


The Friends of England. By General Sir Ian 
Hamilton. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


wo we read anything that Sir Ian Hamilton 
has written we know that, whether we may 
agree with it or not, we shall get the views of an 
honest man expressed in racy language. He is some- 
thing more than an honest man, however; he is also a 
very distinguished soldier who has had an unusually 
wide experience of foreign countries in the days before 
the war, when he had a kind of roving commission of 
which the underlying intention was “ to feel the pulse 
of the nations overseas.’’ In the lectures to members 
of the British Legion, which are reprinted in this 
extremely outspoken and suggestive volume, Sir Ian 
Hamilton reviews the old and new countries from the 
point of view of their present attitude to England. 
Every page of the book is well worth reading, though 
many readers will be startled by some of the views so 
frankly expressed. Most of those who actually fought 
in the recent war—to whom in the first instance these 
lectures were addressed—will agree with Sir Ian 
Hamilton in his endeavour to dispel the poisonous 
clouds of hate-gas which it was perhaps a necessary 
part of the war propaganda to diffuse. We entirely 
agree with him that the class of men who compose the 
British Legion bear no malice against their late 
enemies. The ex-service man is, perhaps, the readiest 
of all Englishmen to recognize the noble usefulness of 
the old Roman military ideal— 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 

Sir Ian Hamilton's soldierly plea for recognizing the 
possibility of again shaking hands with Germany and 
her allies deserves earnest consideration, and is 


perhaps the most valuable thing in his book. But it is 
full of good things, which are not the less acceptable 
because they are expressed in the colloquial and rather 
slap-dash language of a fighting general addressing 


his troops. 


“SCIENTIFIC” MONEY 


A Tract on Monetary Reform. By J. M. Keynes. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


in the value of the money that we 
handle is an ideal that we all want to secure, if 
we look at the problem with disinterested eyes. If we 
are producers or merchants, it may pay us better if 
prices are always rising, and to those who have to live 
on fixed incomes a steady fall in prices is a profitable 
process. But these instabilities, comfortable as they 
are to certain classes, are not good for economic pro- 
gress, because they check confidence in long contracts. 
When we invest in securities or property we want to 
have reasonable expectation that if and when we turn 
them into money again by selling them, the money 
shall not have lost a large part of its purchasing power, 
and if our business makes it necessary for us to 
borrow, we want to be sure that when the time comes 
to repay the loan we shall not, owing to appreciation 
of its purchasing power, have to produce far more 
goods than the money would have fetched when we 
borrowed it. 


Mr. Keynes, on whose fame as a brilliant, bold and 
original exponent of economic problems there is no 
need to dwell, sets forth in the early chapters of the 
book before us the evils caused by changes in the 
value of money with telling force. He also shows, 
very candidly and clearly, how successfully stability 
was secured for us from 1826 to the outbreak of the 
late war by the gold standard. This experience seems 
to confirm the view of the City—and probably also of 
public opinion in so far as it considers the matter—that 
we ought to try to get back to the gold standard as 
fast as we can do so, without disturbing business by 
violent monetary measures. Mr. Keynes thinks other- 
wise. He puts the case for the gold standard with 
admirable candour and brevity. ‘‘ The advocates of 
gold,’’ he says, ‘‘ as against a more scientific standard, 
base their cause on the double contention that in prac- 
tice gold has provided, and will provide, a reasonably 
stable standard of value, and that, in practice, since 
governing authorities lack wisdom as often as not, a 
managed currency will, sooner or later, come to grief.’’ 
But he does not think that the ‘‘ good behaviour of 
gold ’’ during the nineteenth century can be relied on 
to repeat itself, because no important deposit has been 
discovered for a quarter of a century, and because “‘ the 
reinstatement of the gold standard means inevitably 
that we surrender the regulation of our price-level and 
the handling of the credit cycle to the Federal Reserve 
Board of the United States.’’ But if no important 
deposit is discovered—and reports concerning the new 
Canadian goldfield rather contradict Mr. Keynes—then 
the great surplus hoard held by America surely becomes 
much less dangerous, and if she tried to flood us with 
it, as he suggests, we can return it to her in part 
payment of our war debt. 

As to the danger of the mismanagement of a 
‘“‘ managed” currency, Mr. Keynes can only tell us 
that ‘‘in emergencies Ministers of Finance cannot be 
strapped down.’’ This is most unfortunately true; but 
is it a reason for inviting their intervention in the 
money market—with all the possible consequences of 
politically influenced manipulation—at all times? 

Mr. Keynes is thus unconvincing in the reasons that 
he gives for abandoning the gold standard, and he is 
still more so in his exposition of his scheme for estab- 
lishing a steady price-level by contracting and — 
ing credit. For he makes no attempt to prove that if 
prices rise they can be checked by credit contraction, 
and that if they fall, they can be raised by credit 
expansion. Experience and fact raise doubts about 
this assumption. In 1890 to 1895 credit expanded 
steadily, and prices just as steadily declined. He is 
thus asking us to forsake a system which on his own 
showing has worked well, for one which has not yet 
been shown to be practically trustworthy. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


The National Gallery: Italian Schools. By Sir 
Charles Holmes. Bell. 21s. net. 

T is only in comparatively recent years that any con- 
I siderable section of the general public has learned 
to regard the National pg in any other light than 
as a museum of pictures belonging to bygone ages, 
which could have little or nothing to say to present-day 
people. The discovery is at last in process of being 
made that the works of the great masters have by no 
means lost their power of enchantment, and that enjoy- 
ment of a real and lasting kind may be had in their con- 
templation. That there is, moreover, a keen desire to 
obtain deeper insight into the world of beauty which is 
unfolded may he observed from the large and apprecia- 
tive audiences which are drawn together by the interest- 
ing and stimulating discourses upon the various schools 
of painting that are held in the several galleries. 

Much has been done by the present director, and 
author of the book before us, to further the good cause 
of enlarging the appeal which is made by this matchless 
gathering of masterpieces. A number of works ot 
minor importance or of interest to special students 
alone, have been relegated to the basement, where, 
however, they are readily available for inspection by 
those to whom they may be of interest. By this 
arrangement it has been found possible to hang the 
greater number of the exhibits on a Jevel with the eye, 
so that they may be seen to advantage and with the 
minimum of fatigue. Certain exceptions there still are 
to this admirable principle, which, we trust, may in 
due course meet with adjustment. We refer in par- 
ticular to the plan by which many of the smallest paint- 
ings in the collection, and among them some master- 
pieces of a very high order, are hung on a !evel so far 
below that of the eye that they can be viewed only in 
a position of considerable discomfort, not to speak of 
indignity. We are made to feel envious of those of the 
blessed martyrs who are wont to be depicted as carry- 
ing their heads beneath their arms, or more desirable 
still would be the sinuous neck of a flamingo. There 
is room for improvement, too, in the hanging of certain 
other of the most precious works in the gallery. Master 
works of inestimable value that may be instanced in 
this connection are the Nativity and the Baptism by 
Piero della Francesca which are crowded up in a small 
room, with other pictures jostling them on either side. 
A device of hanging which is also to be deprecated is 
that adopted in certain cases of placing a number of 
very small pictures around a very big one, the effect 
produced being patchy and restless. There can be 
little doubt that small pictures are best hung in a small 
room, whereas the great masterpieces, whether they be 
small or large, should be given precedence, and hung 
where they may be viewed to the highest advantage. 
With the exceptions, however, that have been noted, 
there can be no doubt that the great majority of the 
pictures in the Gallery are better arranged and better 
seen than at any other period in the history of the 
collection, an achievement for which there is every 
cause to be grateful to the director. 

Only modest reference is made to those matters in 
the preface to the volume before us, in which the 
director is for the most part concerned with the pictures 
themselves and their makers. A painter himself of dis- 
tinguished ability, Sir Charles Holmes is possessed of 
a combination of qualities which are rarely met with in 
artists, who, in spite of the claims whic: they not in- 
frequently put forward, are seldom in practice good 
critics. For, in addition to natural endowments of in- 
sight and sympathy, he unites with the well-trained 
perceptions of a scholar an unusual capacity for ex- 
pression in literary form. The work which treats of 
Italian painting, with special reference to the examples 
contained in the National Collection, holds accordingly 
an exceptional position of authority. It is written in 
a popular style, and without unnecessary technicalities, 
and can therefore strongly be recommended to the 
general reader as well as to the student. 


REPORT ON THE ESTABLIS 


FROM THE LIST OF — 


H.M. STATIONERY 
OFFICE 


AND PROGRESS OF JOINT INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCILS set up in accordance with 
the Recommendations of the Committee 
on Relations between Employers and 
Employed. The “ Whitley” Committee, 
1917-1922. 5s. (5s. 3d.) 
The R shows that the av i 
for th a place the 


GUIDE TO CURRENT OFFICIAL 
STATISTICS. 1s. (1s. 23d.) 


This volume, which has been prepared at the instance 
of the Permanent Consultative Committee on Official 
Statistics, is intended as a general guide to the Statistics 
contained in current official publications. It is divided into 


(1) A List of Publications containing Statistics 
grouped, usually under the 
y res le; and 
(2) A subject Index to the Volumes included in (1). 
THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILD. The Annual Report for the year 
1922 of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 


“It is the most constructive and encoura 
document which has yet emerged to 
department of the Board of Education.”—Lancet. 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
1923. Summary of Conclusions. Cmd. 1900. 
6d. (63d.) 


REPORT ON NATIONAL UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE TO JULY, 1923. 
3s. (3s. 6d.) 
With a Short Account of the Out-of-Work Donation 
Scheme (November, 1918, to March, 1921) and H 
“ Eminently worth reading, especially at present 
time.”—Morning Post. 
“Popular misunderstandings about the ‘dole’ are 
clearly dealt with."—Daily News. 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH, 1922-3. Report of the Committee 
of the Privy Council. Cmd. 1937. 

“This Report is of more than usual interest, and 
even those who are familiar with the Department's 
general scheme of operations may be surprised at 
the volume and variety of the work which has been 
done and is proceeding under its direction and with 
its aid." —Ti 


‘All prices are net and those in parentheses include postage. 


May be obtained through any bookseller or directly from 
the Sale Offices of - 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
28, Abingdon Street, S.W.1. - 
MANCHESTER: York Street. 

CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
EDINBURGH: 120, George Street. 
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Company Meetin 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL 


 pOoSITION AND PROSPECTS: THE HOLDING OF THE 


GOVERNMENT 

fourteenth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Persian 
Ss Companys Limited, was held, on the 17th inst., in London. 
Sir Charles Greenway, Bart., the chairman of the company, 
resided, and, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
Pid: Ladies and gentlemen,—When I last had the pleasure of 
addressing you I was hopeful that we should at least be able 
to maintain our previous dividend. Unfortunately, however, 
owing to disappointments we have had in connection with the 
throughput of our refinery at Abadan, this is not the case. 
Nevertheless, the results shown by our accounts may, I think 

you will agree with me, be regar as satisfactory. 

As to prospects for the current year, it is impossible yet to 
give @ definite forecast. When I met you last year I indicated 
that we could not expect any increase in our dividend for the 
current year, but that we might look for a maintenance of the 
former dividend if the prices then current were maintained, 
because we expected to be dealing with a much larger volume of 
oil as the result of the various extensions to our refineries then 
in progress. In both of these respects, however, we have been 
disappointed. So far as it is possible to judge, I am afraid 
that we cannot look for any improvement in results for the 
current year. In the following year, however, we may, I think— 
subject, of course, to there being no further decline in the 
prices of our products—look for a very substantial improve- 
ment, as the Abadan refinery should then be on a full working 


is. 

— to the future course of the markets for petroleum, it is, of 
course, always dangerous to prophesy, but it would seem prett 
certain that we are not far off the point at which demand wi 
again overtake supply. This swing of the pendulum in oil 
is a certainty, but whether the return swing, in the direction 
of demand overtaking supply and consequent higher prices, 
has now commenced or not, is largely a matter of opinion. My 
own opinion is that it has, and the fact that the world’s con- 
sumption of oil products is yearly increasing by leaps and 
bounds must, necessarily, accentuate the reaction towards a 
recovery in prices. 

‘A good deal of loose talk has, I am sorry to say, been current 
during the past few months as to the financial position of the 
company. Statements have Been made as to “‘ colossal losses” 
which we are supposed to have made. The past and present pub- 
lished accounts of the company should have been to those who 
made them, whether innocently or for ulterior motives, sufficient 
refutation of these ridiculous suggestions. 

Colossal expenditure, of both a capital and revenue character, 
there has, of course, been, because this is a colossal company. 
The whole of this expenditure, however, was legitimate, and 
absolutely essential to the building up and maintenance of our 
business as a self-contained organisation, in accordance with the 
policy laid down when the Government entered into partnership 
with us. 

The basis for some of these attacks upon us has no doubt been 
the common knowledge that we have incurred a considerable 
amount of expenditure in connection with our prospecting and 
drilling operations in the Argentine and other countries outside 
Persia, and that a good deal of our recent capital expenditure in 
additions to our fleet, pipe lines, refineries, etc., was incurred 
at a time when costs were much higher than they are to-day. 

The expenditure we have incurred in respect of the first of 
these two items can, so long as it is met out of current profits 
from year to year, and so long as it does not bear an undue pro- 
portion to the amount of the profits earned—a principle which 
we have invariably strictly followed—no more be regarded as 
“losses? than can the money which a farmer expends in 
putting manure on his land or seed into the ground. Expendi- 
ture of this nature is inevitable in the oil business if pro- 
perly conducted, and if carried on, as we are doing, in all its 
branches, from the point of production of the crude to distri- 
bution of the refined products to the consumer, and is common 
to all the larger companies. It is in effect a necessary form 
of insurance against the falling off in production or exhaustion 
of any particular proved field. Our search for oil in other 
parts of the world has not been undertaken through any want 
of faith in the potential life or richness of the fields we'are 
now working in Persia—which year by year give increased 
indications of productivity—or in the existence in Persia of 
other fields of equal extent and richness; but owing to the 
desirability of securing supplies of crude in other parts of the 
world, and thereby broadening the basis of the company. 

I will now deal with the other direction in which it has 


been suggested that we have made enormous “ losses ”—viz.,: 


in our capital expenditure on tankers and refineries. It 
is true that we could replace some of these to-day at a much 
lower cost, but to describe this difference as a ‘‘ loss” is 
Indicrous, because they were, and are, essentials of our busi- 
ness; and had we delayed ordering them unti! now in order 
to avail ourselves of to-day’s lower costs we should have been 
still worse off. With these explanations you will see how un- 
substantial are the rumours to which I have referred. The 
balance-sheet now before you is one of the finest and most 
conservative ever placed before any body of shareholders, 
and one which we have every reason to feel 
Proud. Were the whole of the assets of the company taken at 
their true value to-day, they would, in my opinion—at a modest’ 


computation—stand at from two to three times the figures re- 
presented in the balance-sheet now before you. 

One other explanation which I think it my duty to give 
you is this. The expenditure of a capital nature during the 
past three years by the Anglo-Persian and its mong | com- 
panies has amounted to a total of bout £ 32,000,000. Not the 
modest {10,000,000 which we are accused of having laid out in 
that period, but £32,000,000, which sum is represented by a 
vast amount of property all essential to the proper and economic 
working of our business—wells, pipe lines, pumping stations, 
whole towns occupied by our employees, refineries, a railway, 
our tankers and a large flotilla of smaller steamers, tugs, barges 
and other river and harbour craft, a vast amount of storage, 
ocean and inland bunkering and distributing installations, &c., 
&c., in all parts of the world. Out of this amount only 
412,000,000 was provided for by the new capital issues. This 
proof of the extent to which we have been building up our 
present vast concern out of revenue will, I am sure, be a pleas- 
ing revelation to most of you and be a further confirmation of 
all I have said as to the sound ition of the company and the 
conservatism of the policy which we have been oe in 
regard to our finances. With regard to the attacks which have 
been made upon the administration of the company I do not 
think it necessary to enter into any defence. The successful 
records of the company and the facts I have given to you to-day 
more than refute the gross misststements and criticisms of our 
would-be detractors. 

I might here also refer to another rumour affecting our com- 
pany, confirmation of which has actually been given in the 
House of Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I refer 
to the rumours that the Government are considering the dis- 
posal of their Persian shares, and thereby of their control 
of the company. We, of course, would not normally be interested 
in such a daily occurrence as a transaction in our shares, and no 
more in this case than in any ordinary case have we any con- 
trol over the sale of his shares by one of our shareholders. You 
will recognise, therefore, that we are in no way parties to such 
a proposal, nor have we as a board been consulted, or need we 

consulted by this particular shareholder any more than by 
any other ordinary shareholder contemplating a sale of his 
shares. I am consequently not in a position to give you an 
information of a definite nature in the matter. I understand, 
however, that no sale of this natur2 will be effected without the 
interests of the other shareholders in the company being fully 
protected. 

Some curiosity has been expressed as to whether or not we 
shall require to make any further capital issues. As mentioned 
last year, we have been, and still are, meeting our capital 
requirements to a large extent out of revenue, and we see no 
reason at present for anticipating that this source will not 
suffice for all our requirements. In any case, should any 
further finances be required in connection with the carrying out 
of our present programme, it will be only of a temporary nature, 
and to meet this it is not considered necessary by the board to 
commit the company to any further permanent obligations of 
a burdensome character. (Applause.) It is, however, open to 
us under the articles of association, should the need at any time 
arise, to create an additional £5,000,000 of debenture stock. 

As you will have seen from the report the refinery at Llan- 
darcy continues to give satisfactory results, and the throughput 
shows a steady increase. Mention is made of the plant which 
has been installed. there for the purpose of full refining—that is, 
not only for the manufacture of petrol, kerosene, and fuel oil 
as at present, but also for the manufacture of lubricating oils, 
wax, and other by-products. 

With regard to the operations of Scottish Oils, Limited, I 
regret to say that the heavy fall which has taken place in the 
prices of products has seriously affected the position of the 
shale industry, which at the moment is being conducted at a 
heavy loss. This loss is offset to some extent by the profit which 
is being made on the refining of Persian crude oil, but this aid 
is adventitious, and does not suffice to cover the loss on shale 
operations, 

I now come to the most important branch of our business— 
viz., production—on which the whole future prosperity of our 
company is based, and in this connection I am pleased to say 
that I have again nothing but good news to give you. For the 
current financial year production will probably amount to 
3,775,000 tons, and for the following year it should amount to 
well over 4,500,000 tons. During the year we have in Persia 
been continuing our policy of putting down test wells on the 
confines of our proved areas, with the result that we have again 
considerably, extended the area of our proved territory in 
Maidan-i-Naftun and Maidan-i-Naftek, and a test well which 
we have put down in an adjoining valley called Maidan-i-Bibian 
has, we oc been advised during the past few days, proved a 
further considerable area, by bringing in a well which is re- 
ported to have a capacity of at least 5,000 barrels a day. 

At present we have altogether 17 test wells ——s on outside 
areas in Persia on structure considered by our geologists to be 
externally promising and conveniently adjacent to our existing 
pipeline system or to the seaboard. In the Argentine two of 
our tests—viz., those at Santa Cruz and Neuquen—have also 
not fulfilled our geologists’ anticipations, and have been aban- 
doned. We are now awaiting the results of drilling in five wells 
after cementation, and if the five wells fail to find oil in satis- 
factory quantities we shall reluctantly be compelled to with- 
draw from our testing operations in that country. 

The report and accounts were i adopted. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GouLD 


Doomsland. By Shane Leslie. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. Hardin and Son. By 
Appleton. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Second Generation. By Anthony M. Rud. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


Chatto and 


Brand Whitlock. 


" TS brutality of the elder man and the nobility 
of the younger are finely contrasted.’’ That is 
undoubtedly the stuff to give us. We are always 
ready nowadays to lend a sympathetic ear to the 
brutality of age, the nobility of youth. I am not quite 
sure that I understand the theory. Does the noble 
turn into the brutal automatically as the years advance? 
And if so, is it so very noble? Or does each new 
generation really in essentials outstrip and outshine the 
old? And if so, why is not progress quicker than it is? 
But, flawed or no, the legend of youthful virtue has its 
uses. If it is a genuine inspiration, it is one that the 
puffing and wheezing world can scarcely afford to 
contemn. And if it is an illusion, it is a pleasant one. 

In the three books before me the legend is com- 
plicated, or rather, perhaps, illustrated, by local in- 
fluences. The sentence I have quoted is from the pub- 
lishers’ announcement of ‘The Second Generation,’ 
whose hero, of Scandinavian origin, carries forward 
in America the torch of beneficent surgery; but then 
he does so by successive breakings-away from authority 
and tradition. In‘ J. Hardin and Son’ the same read- 
ing of life is enforced by the opposite conclusion : the 
son is imprisoned in the atmosphere that has nurtured 
him. And in ‘ Doomsland,’ whose title, again, is 
indicative, we get a smiling, wistful, over-elaborated 
study of a dreamy decline and fall—the disintegration, 
plainly intended by the author to be typical, of an 
Irish county family. Not one of the three books is 
presented, I think, just as a story. The authors (or 
at least two of them, I am not sure about Mr Rud) have 
implicit theories of place-values. They show the in- 
dividual as the creature of the environment. It does 
not matter, so long as he remains an individual. 

It is just in this point that Mr. Leslie fails. As a 
picture of life in Ireland and in Paris, what he writes 
may or may not be true to the bare fact; I do not 
know, and he himself, in a characteristic phrase, con- 
fesses to “‘ despair of presenting the camera to the 
Irish chameleon ’’; but it is true to the sentimental ex- 
pectation. It does, at far too great length, and in a 
style which frequently flashes into brilliance, but some- 
times maunders into exasperating frivolity, parade, 
before respectful English eyes, vision after vision of 
charm, romance, excitement, comedy, futility, and 
despair. But it never succeeds in making one feel : 
‘*T don’t care whether so-and-so is Irish or English, 
I don’t care whether he comes from the country or the 
town—I want to know what happens to him next.”’ I 
can imagine that historians will consult these pages; 
the ordinary reader will be tempted to skip some of 
them. But he will do so at his peril—almost every one 
of them contains something too good to miss. For 
the mere Englishman, unacquainted with that ironic and 
epigrammatic Dublin which sends forth scintillations 
for the whole world, and yet (they say) keeps always 
its best jokes to itself, thers is some mild satisfaction 
to be got from spotting the celebrities. It is too easy 
a game, though; there is no room for mistakes : 

Collected by first-edition maniacs in America, courted by 
literary dames in search of a boudoir Balzac, Mr. Leese had 
lain low in cosmopolitan hiding in Paris or London before 
blossoming as the opera-hatted Apollo of Dublin. 


You do not need three guesses for that—nor for 
this : 


The Muses had made their temporary dwelling at the Vice- 
regal Lodge, and French poetry was edited in the intervals of 
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Land Bills. Mr. Pelham, with iron-grey hair and a beaut; 
chiselled head set with two over-trustful, over-confident ph 
liants, looked like the last of a romantic race. 

not drafting a proclamation against swine fever, he was on 
found translziing Rousard and Villon. He was the Premed 
officials and the hope of Ireland . . God rest his paw de 


You may agree or disagree with the political est. 
mate : if you ever set eyes on the man—or even if you 
didn’t—you cannot help seeing him in that picture. | 
will not further vex here the question of whether such 
portraiture is permissible in a novel, for Mr. Leslie's 
method has already begged it. He has not con. 
templated a novel in the ordinary sense. Without 
portraits from the life, his book could not have been 
written at all. In his dedication, he declares that it 
will not be enlightening on Ireland ; that he has “‘ made 
the scenes as unreal to life as possible.” But he pleads 
guilty to having put in it 


parodies, shadows and silhouettes of many who have passed 
through the distorting limelight that burns at the narrow 
corners of Irish life. 


You see that, by a characteristic paradox, he 
must generalize about Ireland even when he is pro- 
fessing not to have drawn it. His creatures do the 
same: 

“‘Is it with drink and a drop taken, you mean? Well, | 
cannot blame them then,” said the Professor. ‘ We drink 
temperately every evening and make our heads. They drink 
once a month and break theirs. It’s that terrible sobri 
between drinks that makes them so susceptible to a drink when 
it comes. 


That last sentence would have given offence to the 

J. Hardin of Mr. Brand Whitlock’s book; his grim, 
ceaseless, self-torturing, and self-exalting campaign for 
prohibition is told in detail. There is, indeed, excess of 
detail, though the working out of the plot requires a 
great deal. For we are shown not merely the clash 
between one generation and the next—between the 
fanatical Puritanism of age and youth’s rebellious 
desire of experience—but the gradual breaking-in and 
wearing-down of that rebellion, till at long last, when 
freedom and adventure may be had for the taking, the 
will to take them is no longer there. That is a good 
theme; nor, throughout the book, ere there any lapses 
from verisimilitude and adequacy. The writing is always 
good and the characterization clear, and the picture of 
the little township’s narrow and intense life is vivid; 
but the interest is not fully sustained. The early past, 
which covers Paul’s boyhood, is the best; it is really 
astonishingly good. 
* The Second Generation’ is a first book, and Mr. 
Rud has not yet learnt to fight for his victories. He 
has power and promise, but is content to present 
people and situations as rather more crudely brutal 
than seems justified by life or art. His innocent young 
hero, ensnared by a woman of loose character, is 
married for a little while and then deserted; when he 
next sees her, many years later, she comes to him for 
treatment of a hideous disease. ‘‘Sarah was paying 
for her sins.’’ A striking situation, doubtless, but it 
suggests the emotional criterion of the sandbag. And 
the hero’s moralizings on it are too simple : 


An inexplicable wave of pity for the woman swept over the 
doctor. She had sinned against him in terrible fashion; yet 
could he now say truthfully that her act in leaving him and 
breaking his boyhood romance either had been unnecessarily 
cruel or had not been inspired by a providential foresight? 


But, if both character and situation are overdone, 
Mr. Rud has an eye for both. It is to be hoped—and 
expected—that his second book will be less horrible 
and not less powerful. 

I should like to add a postcript on this modern habif 
of brutality. Modern? Surely ancient !—Yes, but 


with a difference; and that is the point. What is 
fitting when spontaneous is shocking when sought out, 
and there are several species of the brutal which now 
seem artificial, because they are not usual. Remember 
the handicap of ‘‘that terrible .sobriety between 
drinks ’’! 
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difficult to characterize with any regard to literary 

amenities, whether one thinks of the writer or of 
the public for whom they are written. Lady Threlfall 
has compiled ‘‘ a complete interpretation of all dreams 
collected from various sources ’’ (Hutchinson, 4s. 6d. 
net) under the title of ‘ Pharaoh’s Dream Book.’ The 
only interest the book possesses lies in the additions— 
dreams of winning at Bridge, visiting places like Cairo, 
Siberia, the Sahara, and so on—which show the class 
of person expected to buy the book. I have some con- 
siderable acquaintance with dream books, a section of 

ical knowledge of very old standing, and I am 
strongly tempted to quote Lord Brougham’s remark 
to the herald who was giving evidence before him: 
“ Man, are you so silly as not to know your own silly 
business?’ Nearly every interpretation in the book 
differs, and in many cases contradicts the classical 
meaning of dreams, while several large classes are 
entirely omitted. 


I FIND before me a couple of books which it is 


* * 


When psycho-analysis has shed its present follies the 
study of dream books will be an important branch of 
study. Egypt and Assyria will supply the earliest docu- 
ments. Aristotle was disposed to attach importance to 
them, and wrote ‘On Divination by Dreams ’; ancient 
Greece had many places besides Epidaurus where 

le could come and dream in the temple precincts. 
One of the most interesting dream books I know was 
written by Artemidorus, who lived in the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian, and left us the result of his studies 
in four books of quite good Attic Greek. Anyone who 
wishes to form some idea of everyday life in the second 
century of our era will find a mine of odd information 
here in the cases he describes. He also writes largely 
on the principles of interpretation. For example: You 
dream you are a woman. If you are a slave it is a 
good dream, for a woman has less work to do than a 
slave; if you are a subordinate of any kind, it is still 
good; but if you are in a responsible position it bodes 
evil for you. In the Middle Ages a great many different 
dream books were attributed to Daniel or to Joseph, 
some of them from classical works, others from Arabic, 
Persian, or Indian sources, which are found in all the 
vernaculars, Anglo-Saxon included. 

* * 


The second of the two books is by Mr. V. B. Robson, 
B.Sc., who writes on ‘ The Fixed Stars and Constella- 
tions in Astrology’ (Palmer, 7s. 6d. net). Astrology 
was one of the oldest sciences of humanity, and was a 
perfectly reasonable hypothesis until the bottom was 
blown out of it by the general acceptance of the doctrine 
of Copernicus. If the earth is not the centre of the 
universe, if even the sun is not, but is only a mere 
speck in an infinite waste, it is impossible to believe 
that the infinitesimal part of the rays from a planet, or 
still less from a star, that reaches a spot on this earth 
can exert any influence there. Astrology died a natural 
death, Though I know something of medizval 
astrology, I am unable to verify a good deal of the 
author’s work, though as he associates his constella- 
tions with the Tarot Trumps invented in the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century I have my doubts, but when he 
comes to the Lunar Mansions I am sure. For the 
benefit of lay readers, I may explain that the moon’s 
course in the sky—once round in a month—is divided 
into 28 parts, each of them having a name in Arabic, 
Indian, or Chinese astronomy. His names are entirely 
wrong, and his translations are wonderful. Thus Al 


Kalb—The Dog—is rendered ‘‘ The Heart.”? Readers 
who wish for a thoroughly untrustworthy guide to 
medieval magic will find it. here in a concluding 


chapter 


Round the Library ‘Table 


A MISCELLANY 


‘The Book of Revelation’ (Cambridge University 
Press, 7s. 6d. net), by Principal Oman, is the latest 
attempt to bring this puzzling book into logical order, 
if order there is in it. One of the greatest scholars I 
ever knew, not a Biblical expert, was of the opinion 
that it was an early Christian explanation of an ancient 
Persian picture book; but I think that, with our in- 
creased knowledge of apocalyptic writings of all sorts, 
this theory is untenable. Principal Oman, starting from 
the assumption that the book is by a single author, 
began to rearrange various parts of it so as to avoid 
anachronisms, and was soon startled to perceive that 
these sections were almost exactly of uniform length. 
From this he deduces that the work was written on 
detached strips, each of about 44 lines of 35 or 36 
letters to a line, and that before reaching the editor 
the order of the slips had been disarranged. We must 
remember that Patmos, where it was written, was a 
penal settlement. He then prints the Greek text in 
sections as rearranged, with the A.V. at the side, and 
closes with a commentary. It is a nice piece of con- 
jectural emendation with the minimum of change, a 
good example of conservative criticism. Canon Glaze- 
brook also gives us an account of ‘ The Apocalypse’ 
(Murray, 6s. net), founded on Dr. Charles’s edition, 
which deals more boldly with the text. : 


* * * 


The new volume of the Broadway Translations is 
Underdowne’s translation of Heliodorus, ‘ Theagenes 
and Chariclea ’ (Routledge, 7s. 6d. net), edited by Mr. 
F. A. Wright. It is the first of the romances of 
adventure, and employs most of the devices that have 
been worn to death by its successors—pirates, missing 
heirs, substitutions, miracles, and explanations to 
confidantes. Still one need not be a hardened novel- 
devourer to be interested in the story, while in this 
version it has the added merit of the Elizabethan style, 
judiciously trimmed by the care of its editor. The 
Tudor text edition by Mr. Whibley reproduced the 
original text with all its errors, and Mr. Richards’s 
issue of some twenty years ago was one for private 
circulation, so that up to now English general readers 
have had to fall back on Bohn. 


* * * 


If you want to learn something about the people of 
any time or place, read their contemporary novels; if 
they have none, read their contemporary chronicles. 
But in neither case is it worth while to pay much atten- 
tion to the avowed objects of these writings. If the 
writer of fiction is a genius he sees exceptional things, 
if he is not his views on life are mainly valueless. In 
the case of a chronicler, his so-called facts need verifica- 
tion and examination, otherwise they are mere 
assertions. In either case, the only thing that is sure 
to be worth extracting is the body of assumptions in 
the writer’s mind—the things he ror for granted ; and 
the less of a genius he is the larger will be the number 
of his assumptions. Dickens is perhaps an exception 
to this rule, but I am certain you could learn much 
more of the English mind from the assumptions of 
Charles Garvice, for example, than from those of 
Meredith. ‘ Readings in English Social History ’ 
(Cambridge University Press, 16s. net) extract from all 
sources contemporary views of life in England and the 
laws which regulated it from the earliest days to the 
accession of Queen Victoria; the readings, assisted as 
they are by illustrations, not always of the best, are too 
short to create and maintain an atmosphere, but they 
will point out many little explored sources of informa 
tion. 

LIBRARIAN 
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Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday Morning 


HIS week has been one of storm and stress. 
| That the public are becoming thoroughly 
frightened at the prospect of the Capital Levy 
and Nationalization, there can be no doubt. Thousands 
of shares were sold on Monday and Tuesday, 
and still larger amounts of stock came to market; 
not for the account of stale bulls alone, but 
also from people who, genuine holders as_ they 
are, have become thoroughly alarmed at the politi- 
cal outlook. Probably the anxiety is being overdone. 
Had the sellers kept their heads and their stock, they, 
the sellers, would be more likely to congratulate them- 
selves three or four months hence. But much dama 
has been wrought upon confidence, although the 
Stock Exchange claims that it takes a very little thing 
to turn public sentiment from bearish to bullish and 
vice versa. 
* 

The average yield on British Railway ordinary 
stocks, based on the dividends of 1922, comes to about 
7% per cent. on the money, allowing for accrued divi- 
dends. On American Railroad common shares the 
returns are very much the same. The best-class 
American Railroad common shares pay less. For 
instance, Canadas yield 6} per cent., Atchison Topeka 
and Santa Fé return 6 per cent. Chesapeakes give a 
little under 54 per cent. on the money. Illinois Central 
and New York Central both pay 63 per cent. and Penn- 
sylvanias 74 per cent. Illinois, New York Centrals, 
and Penns make a trio which was always regarded, in 
pre-war days, as the best in the group. Canadian 
Pacifics, although standing some 1o points higher than 
they were at the time we devoted a little attention here 
to their prospects, still offer 63 per cent. on the money 
to the present purchaser. Dividend warrdnts on these 
American railroad shares are payable in dollars, and, 
if proprietors are registered in the books of the com- 
panies, the cheques will reach them in American cur- 
rency. It has to be remembered in dealing with 
American securities, that the rate of exchange should 
play a prominent part in all considerations which sur- 
round investment of money in these issues. 

* * 


Public education in matters relating to the Stock Ex- 
change proceeds steadily step by step. A man or 
woman.in these latter days finds no difficulty in under- 
standing that, if the House is depressed and listless, it is 
unlikely that one particular stock will show marked 
strength and animation. It may be difficult to explain 
why markets should be sympathetic one with another, 
but the fact remains, and is no longer recognized only 
by Stock Exchange people. I suppose it must be the 
readiness of the public to study the financial pages in 
their papers, which gives them the better comprehen- 
sion which they have of markets, to-day, than used to 
be the case. When our clients read that Stock Ex- 
change men stand idle in the market-places all day long, 
they, the clients, observe the hint, realize the position— 
and sometimes their stock. This is where a candid 
commentator ought to prove of service to his readers, 
as well as in the direction of indicating useful things 
to buy or sell. Quiet days give the investor his oppor- 
tunity, but they are not much use to the speculator. 
The latter, if he is wise, will be ready to take up a 
position from which he may visualize a broad bird’s-eye 
view of the general outlook. This he must gather 
from financial pages, and with these at his hand, the 
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reader can measure up, pretty accurately, his 
of making money on the bull tack at most times, 
: * * 


Pride in the payment of their just debts is one of 
the characteristics of the British nation, and when Mr 
Baldwin’s mission consented to assume the full pe 
sponsibility for all the war debts incurred to America 
during the war, a chorus of admiration went up from 
other nations of the world, which was followed, inci. 
dentally, by investment of large sums of money ‘in 
British Government securities on behalf of Continental 
investors impressed by the candid honesty which the 
agreement threw into relief. Uneasiness begins to 
however, whether the country has taken on a burden 
too heavy to be borne, and to ask whether we can con. 
tinue for 60 years to send America the half-year} 
amount due in respect of interest and sinking fund, 
People point to the fact that the money was borrowed 
from America, largely by France, in order to pay for 
war material charged for at exorbitant prices, and of 
a quality which gave rise to the grim joke amongst 
artillerymen to the effect that they found conscientious 
objectors amongst the American-made shells. 

* * 


The United States Government raised the money for 
the loan to the Allies by issuing bonds to its own 
people. On the interest payable on these bonds, the 
American Government took, from its citizens, income 
and super tax. The huge profits made by American 
war-material firms in execution of the orders were also 
taxed by the American Government, whose exchequer 
benefited largely thereby. On these loans, therefore, 
the American Government received income-tax and 
super-tax; on the profits made by American firms, the 
American Treasury took handsome toll; finally, the 
rate of exchange adds another fortuitous source of 
profit to the United States in our sending across the 
half-yearly payments already mentioned. It looks, in 
fact, as though this nation of idealists is making an 
extremely handsome profit out of the war. We do not 
desire to escape the payment of a single dollar, 
fairly and justly due, but discrimination may urge that 
there is a word to be said for a business-like outlook 
upon the situation, and that a business instinct rather 
revolts at the idea of paying through the nose for more 
than half a century to come. 

* * 

Years ago, a Mr. Thomas Gibson went to the 
laborious pains of analysing no less than 4,000 specu- 
lative accounts, spread over a decade, with the inten- 
tion of discovering how the results came out. And 
these were his conclusions :— 

1. Most of the operations were pure gambling. 

2. Success almost invariably led to excess and 
disaster. 

3. There was a marked tendency to buy at the top 
and sell at the bottom. 
, 4. About 80 per cent. of the accounts showed a final 
joss. 

In another case, 500 speculative accounts in Steel 
Common, taken from the books of different American 
brokerage firms within less than two years, showed 
that 343 cases terminated in a loss, 88 exhibited a 
profit, 52 were about level, and in 17 cases the shares 
were taken up. 

I quote from a small volume called ‘ The Stock 
Exchange’ (Williams and Norgate), by Mr. F. W. 
Hirst, published in 1911 at two shillings. Maybe it 
is now out of print, but, of the many works on the 
subject, IT know of few so packed with pleasantly 
presented information and sound advice. 

Janus 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDayY Revigw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin ) Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & D: Heinemann Murray 
Rasil Blackwell lierbert Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam's 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
collins utchinson Sampson Low 
Dent arrold Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin i Lane, The Bodley SPCK. 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3-—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and ad- 
dressed to the Acrostic Editor, SaturDay Review, 9, King 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 94. 


ALAS ! THAT CHANGING BUT ONE LETTER SMALL 
SHOULD TURN THEIR SILVERY CLANG TO BITTER GALL! 


With all the dog’s worst qualities endowed. 

Thrice and again uprose it from the crowd. 

“‘ Not made to shave? *’ “‘ No, made to sell, by jingo!” 
‘‘Man of the woods” in Madagascan lingo. 

Nor sea nor good dry land, but wet and boggy. 
May supervene at noon when London’s foggy. 

Of rapid growth, though sprung from tiniest spore. 
By slaughter stained, and dank with human gore, 
Did Helen owe to these her matchless grace? 

Foe to the fly! That to his credit place. 

Deprive of head and tail a song-bird tiny. 
Welcome when stormy blasts have swept the briny. 

A plant—the Romans had it in their eye. 

See her with nimble hand her needle ply! 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, gz. 


PENNED BY 1HAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH, Sin WALTER; 
ONCE MUCH ESTEEMED,—‘‘ BUT NOW? ”—MEN’S STANDARDS ALTER ! 


Hailed as first father by the German race. 

The courtly Dean forebore to name that place. 

By bards, not ghosts, this seance is frequented. 

A traitor son with bitter tears lamented. 

Lop head and tail of bird beloved by Dane. 

In Nelson’s golden days she ruled the main. 
*Twas I that caused of images this dearth 

When spring is gone, that note may have some worth. 
This you will find, friend, if a bee should sting you, 
Light 10, which in a bottle now I bring you. 

Its raison d’étre? Why, just to strike the ball. 

12, We must behead him, though he is so small. 


Solution of Acrostsc No. 92. 


Acrostic No. 92.—The winner is Mr. Digby L.F. Koe, 35, Bles- 
sington-Road, S.E. 13, who has selected as his prize‘ From Akbar 
to Aurangzeb,’ by W. H. Moreland, published by Macmillan, and 
reviewed in our columns on December 8 under the title ‘ Trade 
with the Moguls.’ Thirteen other solvers asked for this book, 
thirty-nine named ‘The Rover,’ ten ‘Irish Indiscretions,’ etc., 
etc. 


Correct solutions were also received from Mrs. Oswald Haggie, 
Lilian, Old Mancunian, Doric, John Lennie, G, M. B. Parker, 
Bones, Arthur Mills, E. Barrett, Boskerris, St. Ives, Mrs. Yar- 
row, Gay, Baitho, W. Sydney Price, Spican, Zyk, Buda, C. 
Mackenzie, Trelaw, Col. N. Barron, Quis, R. H. Keate, Lapin 
Agile, M. Kingsford, F. I. Morcom, M. Story, W. H. Fearis, 
G. T., P. Cooper, L. M. Maxwell, Martha, Gunton, Carlton, 
J. B. Dick, Hanworth, Captain Mitchell, Oakapple, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Bensley, R. Ransom, Mrs. Culley, C. Roy Price, C. E. P., 
Stellenbosch, Lionel Cresswell, A. M. W. Maxwell, and F. M. 
Petty. 


One Licut wronc:—C, J. Warden, A. B. Miller, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Shorne Hill, Dolmar, Lady Duke, Mrs. Kelsall, J. H. 
Cracroft, R. J. M. W., Ludus, Bordyke, A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, N. O. , H. M. Vaughan, Iago, Madge, Bel’aqua, 
and D. L. 


Two Licuts wronc :—Trike, Tallow, C. A. S., Mrs. J. But- 
ler, Albert E. K. Wherry, Pale Face, A. E. H. Swinstead, Monks 
Hill, Lethendy, and J. Chambers. All others more. 


Acrostic No. 91.—A. B. Miller, R. Ransom, J. B. Dick, 
correct. 


One Licut wronc :—W. L. S. 


Two LicHts wronc:—Lapin Agile, Kirkton, Mrs. Edward 
Bensley. 

A. M. K.—It is better to write the solution on half a sheet 
of notepaper. 

C. J. W.—Will make inquiries, but the books have probably 
reached you by this time. 

F. Gray.—After this lapse of time it will be difficult to trace 


the book, but will see whether anything can be done. You should 
have written again at the time. 


BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: WALTER LEAF 


Deputy-Chairmen: SIR MONTAGU TURNER 
R. HUGH TENNANT 


Chief General Manager: 
JOHN RAE 


Authorized Capital - £33,000,000 


Paid-up Capital £0,003,718 


THE BANK is represented 
in all the Towns of 
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THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 


IN THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The Rev. neilaai L. KNOX 


This book is a brilliant contribution from the 
pen of a well-known Anglo-Catholic to the 
most critical controversy in the Church of 
England to-day. Mr. Knox explains the origin 
of the Catholic idea and traces its develop- 
ment in the Middle Ages. He describes the 
purpose and achievements of the Reformation, 
and points to the survival of Catholicism in 
the Church of England, showing how it was 
obscured by the spiritual lethargy of the 18th 
Century and revived in the Oxford Movement. 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO., Publishers, LONDON 


Virginia Cigarettes 


‘These Cigarettes are 
modern machinery in a M Factory 
under ideal 

The quality of the Tobacco 
in them cannot be bea’ 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 
20 for 1/4: 
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The Yachting Monthly 


The Premier Yachting Journal of the World. 


DECEMBER NUMBER 
Now on Sale, Price 2/= 


Principal Contents. 


THE OUTLOOK. By the Editor. 


THE AMERICAN CUP. 
By T. W. McAlpine. 
FROM HAMBLE TO HELFORD. 
By Commander C. E. Eldred, R.N. 
SIX-METRE RACING ON THE SOLENT, 
1923. By G. H. Goodricke. 
THE LESSER PORTS X PADSTOW, 
CAMEL AND WADEBRIDGE. 
By A. G. Goldsmith. 
THE BERMUDIAN RIG. By Johan Anker. 


Reviews, Comepeniaa, Editorial Notes, Club News, 
The Motor Afloat. 


Published Ist of every month. 


9, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 


A Special Appeal for Xmas and the New Year. 


A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY. FOUNDED 1843. 
Patrcns: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


THE “ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP AND 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(RECEIVED TO DATE £12,000) 
To Prevent Curtailment of any Branch of the Society’s Work 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9, 000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and tion, 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTO 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEV TT, 
Joint Secs.: H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COPE 
Cheques should be made payable aS and sent to— 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘‘ Are 
1 Shaftesbury Avenue, Tendon, W.C.2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says: “I have 
never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 
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Theatres and Cinemas 
STOLL STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY. 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30, (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30, Change of Programme.) 
@ WEEE P. 


XMAS ROGRAMME:— 
Next Monday (Closed Xmas Day) and Boxing Day. 
LIONEL, BARRYMORE and SEENA OWEN in 
CE IN THE FOG." 
f SON OF A SHEIK.” 
LARRY SEMON in “THE SPORTSMAN,’ etc. 
ALL NEXT WEEK :— 
edy—‘IF MATCHES STRUCK’ and PATHECOLOUR. 
Cartoon STORY OF THE NIGHTINGALE.’ 
NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY. 
ELEANOR BOARDMAN and CLAUDE GILLINGWATER in 
WISE FOOLS” 
from the stage play by Austin Strong. 


Cartoon—COLONEL HEEZALAIR. 
More amusing antics of FELIX, THE CAT, etc. 
Managing Director: Oswatp Sroxt. 


Art Galleries 
VINCENT VAN GOGH EXHIBITION 


The Exhibition will remain open 

during the Xmas Holidays, except 

Christmas and Boxing Days, until 
January the 10th. 


Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 10-6. 


“Facts are Stubborn things” 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO 
YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting 
a life assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Browne 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 70 yrs. Reputation . 


lways ask for a 


“Dr COLLIS BROWNE.” 


Acts like a Charm 
DIARRH@A, COLIC and 
other Bowel Complaints. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


For EASIEST STARTING 
in Cold Weather use 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. 


Shipping 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
@ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S,. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
B.I. GRAY, D WES 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Educational 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAN 


(On the Board of Education’s List ®t Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunn 
The aim is to ir a sound education to girls on ublic 
School lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the 
age of eight years. 
In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation 
and entrance to the Universities. 
Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good 
Playing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. "Safe bathing. 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Thustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD- 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Frame Novels, Tales 

Pla: vs Films, Essa usic, Son Mr. 
STOC Publisher, 29 


Established 1898. 


cription carefully and promptly executed at home. 
words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1/ 
ranslations undertaken. — Miss AN! 
McFARLA NE E,” 11 Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


T caret AND DUPLICATING of every des- 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial 
a through the U.C.C., either at home or 
abroad.—For particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., 


Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1. 


Books 


OOKS.—R. L. Stevenson’s Works, “ Vailima” 
vols., £38; Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols. 
Ws. ; Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, illustrated by Robin. 
son, 30s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; Jowett’s Plato, 5 
vols., £5 5s.; Gaultier Book of Balla illustrated by 
Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill (scarce), 10s. 6d.; Lecky, History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s.; 
Morris, Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schlie- 
— s Troy and its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Asean 
5, 30s.; Troj Researches and Discoveries on the Site of 
Honey’ roy, , 30s.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and 
ewels, 1917, 21s. ; Opere del Conte Alagarotti, 8 vols., fine set, 
ivorno, 1764, £3 Studies from Russian for 6s. ; 
George Eliot's Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5 Schiller’s 
Works in German. 12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 y > ; Green’s 
History English People, Pr profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, 
£3 3s.; CEuvres de 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, 
£2 5s.: Gautier’s Works, Ete de ‘Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The 
Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 Rae 7 15s. Send also for Cata- 
logue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 71 ou want a book, and have 
failed to find it Goomere, try me. ANTED—Buvller’s Birds 
of New Zealand, 1 2 vols., £6 offered. Epwarp Baxker’s 
Great EBooxsnop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


REAL SAVING. WE Ngo sre OVERCOATS, 

COSTUMES, etc., to be like Descriptive Price 
rments for y~ BH or we collect. 
OMPANY (Dept. “H”), 16 Chard- 
Dalston 4777. 


List free or send 
LONDON TURNING 
more Road, London, N.16. Telephone: 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
Some EXPERT OPINIONS concerning the 


20?: ROLLS-ROYCE 


“ As an engineering production it is worthy to rank with its famous relative, 
the 40/50 Rolls-Royce.” The Autocar 


“Both the 20 H.P. and the 40/50 H.P. are made and assembled side by 
side. . Thus they receive the same personal attention of experts, and 
when | on n the road they carry the same guarantee.” Westminster Ganette 


“The same care in the selection of material, the same methods of production, 
and the same scrupulous testing of the component parts at every stage of 
manufacture are exercised.” The Times 


Mayfair 6040 (4 lines). 15, Conduit Street, London, W.1. “Rolhead, Piccy, London.” 


Keep Your Christmas Well! 


“ He knew how to keep Christmas well, if any man alive possessed the 
knowledge. May that be truly said of us, and all of ws.”—DICKENs. 


Will you keep this Christmas well by helping the blind— 
those to whom all the colour and glow, and in many cases, 
the comfort and peace, of Christmas are denied P 


The National Institute for the Blind is the largest institution 
of its kind in the world, and its activities deal with the blind from 
babyhood to old age. By helping the-National Institute you give 
the fullest and most lasting assistance to the blind community 
as a whole. 


: To the Hon. Treasurers: 
Please include in your Christmas : NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
. d ° to the Blind. ; (Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
: 224.68, GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1. 
; I have pleasure in encl , 
with in aid of the work of he Institute. 


ri for the Propriet Tue Saturvay Review, Ltp, 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St 
Paul, | the County of London, by Sr. PREss, Lrp., Portugal Street, sway, W.C2 December 22, 1923. 
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